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Two Portuguese scholars, Father Brenha and 
Don Severo, have published an account of 
some surprising discoveries, which are likely 
to call fresh attention to the much discussed 
“finds” at the Dumbuck pile structure on 
the Clyde. In one chamber of a dolmen at 
Pouca d’Aguiar they came upon “a kind 
of temple or shrine, where the tribe seems 
to have deposited and preserved all that it 
revered or adored, or which was connected 
with the traditions of its ancestors.” Among 
these deposits were strange stone slabs, deco- 
rated with cups, grotesque stone figures, and 
amulets with strange markings, all resembling 
in the most remarkable manner the estra- 
ordinary relics found at Dumbuck, which, 
it was suggested in some quarters, were recent 
forgeries. But stranger things still were found. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in a long article on these 
Portuguese discoveries in the Morning Post, 
says that there “are several fragments of 
stone, and one perfect stone amulet, oblong, 
with a hole for a cord, incised with perfectly 
distinct and unmistakable alphabetic cha- 
racters. Taking them as Greek, a syllable or 
two can be deciphered. As soon as I saw 
them I recognised the close resemblance to 
the Cretan script discovered by Mr. Arthur 
Evans. ... Of course, this apparition of 
the alphabet among Neolithic men, whose art 
is on the Red Indian level and below that of 
Bushmen and Australians, is to the last degree 
puzzling.” It is indeed, and cautious anti- 
quaries will be inclined to suspend judgment 
until fuller particulars are available. It may be 
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noted, as Mr. Lang points out, that “alpha- 
betiform characters are already familiar, though 
not on amulets, to Peninsular archzologists.” 
Dr. Estacio da Veiga, in his Monumental 
Antiquities of Algarve, writes : “It is demon- 
strated that, in the late age of stone, there 
existed in the Peninsula a language written 
in graphic characters, identical with trans- 
Tagus inscriptions of the Bronze Age, and 
with those of Algarve in the early age of 
iron.” Ina letter to the Glasgow Herald of 
December 8 regarding the Portuguese dis- 
coveries, Dr. Robert Munro points out the 
important fact, as stated by Don Severo, 
that the one megalithic structure in which 
nearly all the curious relics were found was 
not only in ruins, but bore traces of having 
been disturbed and violated at some remote 
period. This is a strong additional reason 
for caution, 
& 
Mr. R. S. Heath, of Calne, Wilts, announces 
for immediate publication a History of the 
Town and Borough of Calne, with some ac- 
count of its neighbourhood, by Mr. A. E..W. 
Marsh, who has devoted much time and 
labour to the subject. An Introduction will 
be supplied by the Rev. E. H. Goddard, 
M.A. The book, which will contain nearly 
400 pages and eighty illustrations, will be 
issued to subscribers in a limited edition 
of 100 copies at “Ar 1s. net, and in an 
ordinary edition at the price of tos. 6d. net. 
The list of contents promises a full and 
useful book. 
w 

The ancient Pergamon is still an almost in- 
exhaustible mine for archzological research. 
Professor Dorpfeld has just’ discovered in the 
old gymnasium a monumental pillar, erected 
in honour of various benefactors of the town. 
Under the gymnasium hydraulic apparatus 
and drain-pipes were found. A portion of 
the Temple of Zeus, on the Acropolis, has 
also been opened up; and to the south of 
the Temple of Athene a statue of a woman, 
I metre 35 centimetres high, was discovered. 


% 
M. Théophile Homolle, Director of the 
French School of Athens, lectured in the 
Senate House at Cambridge on Saturday 
evening, December 5, on ‘‘ The Excavations 
at Delphi.” There was a good attendance, 
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over which Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., presided. 
M. Homolle, who spoke in French, described 
the whole site of the Sanctuary of Apollo at 
Delphi as it had now been laid bare by the 
excavations, which lasted from 1892 to 1903. 
He followed the route of Pausanias along the 
sacred road, and pointed out the chief build- 
ings and monuments seen by the ancient 
traveller, of which traces were now discovered 
in his own excavations. M. Homolle dwelt 
on the nature of the great Temple itself, but 
he warned the audience that it would take 
many lectures to give them any adequate 
idea of the whole of this important site. It 
would therefore be better to restrict himself 
to a more detailed description of one most 
interesting building, the Treasury of the 
Cnidians, which he, with the assistance of 
his architect (M. Tournaire) had been able to 
reconstruct entirely with claims to scientific 
accuracy. After a series of interesting 
illustrations, the lecturer placed before the 
audience, step by step, the erection of this 
small but beautiful building, dating from 
about 550 B.C. 


We have received the first number, dated 
November, 1903, of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society (London: Headley 
Brothers), to be issued “as funds will allow, 
but not more frequently than four times a 
year.” It is priced 2s. to non-members of 
the society. The wonder is that such a 
Society was not organized and such a Journal 
published long ago. The conductors can 
have no lack of material, and we trust the 
new enterprise will be warmly supported. 
Among the contents are: ‘The Handwriting 
of George Fox,” by Isaac Sharp; “ Ellis 
Hookes, Recording Clerk,” by Norman 
Penney ; “ The Quaker Family of Owen,” by 
J. J. Green; and ‘Letters from William 
Dewsbury and John Whitehead to George 
Fox, 1654.” One ofthe two plates is a facsi- 
mile of part of a letter by the founder of the 
Society of Friends, while in the text is given a 
facsimile of his only known full signature, 
“Georg ffox,” which has been recently dis- 
covered. 


9 
At Christie’s, on December 9, a seventeenth- 
century leathern black-jack, mounted with a 
silver shield, engraved with a coat of arms, 


and rim engraved ‘Oliver Cromwell, 1653, 
Lord Protector,” was sold for £35. 


With regard to the article on the “ Councils 
of ‘Chelsea,’” in the December Antiguary, 
Mr. Edward Smith of Wandsworth writes : 
‘‘ The admirable paper of Mr. Harold Peake 
will be welcome to students of Anglo-Saxon 
place-names. Mr. Peake makes out a good 
case for Lichfield, and it is almost surprising 
to hear of this as an entirely new suggestion. 
I have been disposed to think that Chalk 
Hill, at Kingsbury, had some claim to be 
considered the site of Cedchyth; but this 
opinion is much disturbed by your worthy 
correspondent. Chelsea, perhaps, has an 
origin which would account for the spelling 
in Domesday Book—Chelched, or Cerchede. 
But this needs not to be identical with 
Celchyth, unless some hitherto unknown link 
is presently discovered. There is a curious 
name, John Hunte of Chelchehuthe, con- 
cerned in some affair with (perhaps) a neigh- 
bour at Fulham, which occurs in a deed of 
5 Richard II. (vide Index to Deeds in the 
Public Record Office, i. 213), and in vol. ii. 
of the same there appears one Geoffre de 
Chelchehuthe (p. 269). There is another 
spelling, which has perhaps escaped Mr. 
Peake’s _notice—LZthcealchy, loco famosa, 
which appears in an early charter of 681 
granted by Ethelred, King of the Mercians 
(vide Birch, Cart. Sax., No. 60).” 
0g 


A most important contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of our English Bible is announced 
for publication by Mr. Henry Frowde for the 
Oxford University Press. It is entitled Zhe 
Printed English Bible, 1525-1769, by Richard 
Lovett, M.A., and will contain a brief critical 
history of the English text as exhibited in the 
cardinal editions, with complete collations 
and full bibliographical details of every im- 
portant edition of both the New Testament 
and the complete Bible. The volume, which 
will be issued in folio, in an edition for Great 
Britain of 500 copies, will be enriched with 
at least 107 collotype plates of title-pages, 
engravings, and details of typography, text, 
and features of peculiar interest in the various 
editions. The fact that complete collations 
of every book described will be given distin- 
guishes the work from any ofits predecessors ; 
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while the splendid collotype facsimiles, 
specimens of which we have seen, will make 
it of unique interest and value. Each plate 
will be the exact size of the original. It is 
also proposed to include fine~ portraits of 
men closely associated with the history of 
the English Bible, such as Tindale, Cover- 
dale, Cranmer, Beza, and others. The sub- 
scription price is five guineas, which will be 
raised to seven guineas after publication. 


On the hill which looks down on the east 
end of the Abbey Church of Milton, Dorset, 
stands King Athelstan’s or St. Catherine’s 
Chapel. ‘‘ As it stands at present,” says the 





of the chapel is that Athelstan, encamped 
within earthworks on Milton Hill, which 
still remain, had a supernatural revelation of 
coming victory over the Danes and Scots. 
At Brunanburh the prophecy was fulfilled, 
and the grateful Athelstan founded a religious 
house (Milton Abbey), and built the little 
chapel of St. Catherine within the entrench- 
ments where he had received the revelation. 
The existing chapel, after sundry vicissitudes 
and much desecration, has been conserva- 
tively restored, and was reopened for worship 
on November 25, 1903. An account of the 


chapel and its history, from which the above 
quotation is taken, was contributed by Mr. 


KING ATHELSTAN’S OR ST. CATHERINE’S CHAPEL. 


Rev. Herbert Pentin, the Vicar of Milton 
Abbey, “it consists of a nave and chancel, 
measuring in all about 60 feet long and 
20 feet broad. The main walls (which 
are very thick) and the door arches are 
Norman. On the west jamb of the south 
door is a curious and rare inscription relating 
to Indulgences— 
INDVLGENCIA : H : SCI : LOCI: C:E:X: 
DIES :— 

and on the east jamb is an ancient raised 
consecration cross. The windows are chiefly 
Early Norman (commonly called Saxon) and 
Perpendicular.” The story of the founding 


Pentin, to whose courtesy we are. indebted 
for the use of the block, to the Church 
Magazine for November last. 
+ 
The ancient town of Beverley, made so 
prominent in medieval times by the famous 
shrine of St. John, has yielded from time to 
time many relics of the past. During 
extensive draining operations some years ago, 
when all the principal streets were excavated 
to a great depth, the antiquary was afforded 
an excellent opportunity of obtaining interest- 
ing objects. Similarly, while the river Hull 
at the old Hull Bridge, near Beverley, was 
being cleaned out, other objects were secured. 
Aa 
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Dr. William Stephenson, the Beverley anti- 
quary, was ever on the alert, and all the 
objects of any importance came into his 
possession. Dr. Stephenson’s collections, 
comprising several hundred specimens, have 
now been acquired by the Hull Corporation 
for its Museum. Among the specimens are 
various earthenware vessels, including several 
interesting tygs, glass bottles, coins, tokens, 
medals, foot-gear, knives, daggers, spurs, 
horse-shoes ; objects of stone, bone, bronze, 
and iron; locks, an excellent series of keys, 
seventeenth-century pipes, rings, etc. 


An illustrated volume descriptive of the 
important historical and technical exhibits at 
the International Fire Exhibition of 1903 
will shortly be issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, under whose auspices 
the exhibition was organized. There will be 
350 pages of text, with some 270 illustrations. 


¢ + ¢ 
The Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
guaries of Ireland (vol. xxxiii., part 3), besides 
a full and well illustrated account of the 
summer meeting at Youghal, contains several 
papers worth noting. A second instalment 
of Archbishop King’s ‘‘Diary during his 
Imprisonment in Dublin Castle” is given, 
carefully and fully annotated by Dr. Lawlor; 
Mr. H. T. Knox continues his study of the 
“ Occupation of Connaught by the Anglo- 
Normans after a.D. 1237”; and Mr. Westropp 
has an illustrated paper on “Askeaton Abbey, 
Co. Limerick.” But the most attractive 
feature of the part is an account of the 
“Ancient Corporation of Barber-Surgeons, 
Dublin,” by Mr. H. F. Berry, I.S.O., which 
abounds in illustrations of gild life and social 
history generally. 
¢ ¢ 

Discoveries of mammoth remains have been 
tolerably frequent of late. The most recent 
was at Sittingbourne, Kent, where two well- 
preserved tusks of the great beast have been 
brought to light. They were unearthed 
during some deep excavations, and are 
between 7 and 8 feet long. 


Mr. Cecil Sharp recently made the excellent 
suggestion that the County Councils should 
interest themselves in the preservation of old 
Folk and traditional 


English folk -songs. 








songs and music were thoroughly and care- 
fully collected in France, at the instance of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, long 
ago, and the collection is preserved in the 
National Library in Paris. In England 
things of this kind are usually left to private 
initiative, and the results are poor and frag- 
mentary. There are many English folk- 
songs yet unrecorded, but the lapse of each 
successive year makes recovery more difficult. 
Mr. Sharp tried an interesting experiment 
not long ago in a little Somersetshire village. 
Although warned by the vicar of the parish 
that there were no folk-songs to be heard, he 
went in and out amongst the villagers during 
a month’s holiday, smoking pipes with the 
old men and drinking tea with the women, 
and succeeded in getting the old folks to 
sing no fewer than “ forty new songs ”—he 
means forty new old ones—“ or new versions 
of songs already known.” Among them, 
he says, are a large proportion of beautiful, 
characteristic ballads. 


A Rome newspaper correspondent, writing 
under date November 27, says that “ in- 
teresting excavations have been just begun 
by Commendatore Boni, the director of the 
excavations in the Roman Forum, within 
the precincts of the Basilica Maxentius, or 
Basilica Nova, as it is sometimes called. 
Hitherto an artificial level had been obtained 
by cutting the soil away from the blocks of 
masonry which had fallen from the walls ; 
the real level, however, has yet to be com- 
pletely cleared. Signor Boni has already 
found and laid clear several portions of the 
real level at a distance of about 1 foot from 
the surface, and pieces of beautiful pavement 
have thus come to light, consisting of gia//o 
antico numidico marble lined with purple 
veins. The sockets of the four large 
columns of the central nave have also been 
found. They are composed of large bricks, 
some of which still retain the stamps of the 
beginning of the fourth century. The work 
of excavating the Basilica has been proceed- 
ing only a few days, and there is every 
reason to congratulate Signor Boni on the 
important discoveries which he has already 
made. The aim of his present work in the 
Basilica is to determine the plan of the 
building and its structure and foundation, 
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and to explore the whole of the vast ground 
which it covers.” 


+ ¢ ¢ 

On December 9 a marble bust of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the gift of Alderman Sir Reginald 
Hanson, was unveiled in the Guildhall Library 
by the Lord Mayor of London. Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, the founder of the Chaucer 
Society, in moving a resolution acknowledg- 
ing Sir Reginald WHanson’s generosity, 
expressed regret that the City had not 
previously honoured Chaucer. The great 
London poet was born in 1340 in Thames 
Street. The stream from Moorfields ran 
round his father’s house, and here he used to 
fish and paddle. Chaucer went to St. Paul's 
School, and subsequently served in his 
father’s wine-shop. After his imprisonment 
in France he returned to the City and settled 
down at Aldgate, where he lived for twelve 
years. In 1400 he died at Westminster. 
Chaucer was in his time page, soldier, 
esquire, diplomatist, Custom House officer, 
Member of Parliament, a suppliant for 
protection and favour, and a beggar for 
money. Inwardly he was gentle and loving, 
sharing others’ sorrow, and, by comforting 
them, losing part of his own ; studying books 
and woman’s nature, his eye open to all the 
beauties of the world around him, his ear 
open to the heavenly harmony of birds’ song ; 
and becoming at length the most gracious 
and tender spirit, the sweetest singer, the 
best portrayer, the most pathetic, and withal 
the most genial and humourful, healthy-souled 
man that England had ever seen. 


® @¢ § . 
The report of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
for 1902-1903, just published, has some 


notes of general interest. The new museum 
at Kasr-en-Nil, to replace that at Gizeh, was 
opened on November 15. It is free only on 
Mondays, for experience has shown that the 
public of Cairo take an embarrassing interest 
in the antiquities displayed. They attend in 
swarms on Mondays, and “ stroke the statues 
they like best””—when they get the chance. 
Also “ many come on paying days for super- 
stitious reasons.” One would like to hear an 
explanation of this statement ; are the persons 
referred to Copts or Arabs, what are the 
superstitions which attract them, and what 
performances do they go through? “ The 





condition of the temple at Philz is distressing 
to archzologists.” They have been confi- 
dently expecting that the elaborate and costly 
precautions devised by the engineers of the 
great dam would preserve it. But they seem 
to have failed deplorably. In winter-time the 
temple is flooded deep, and “‘ it is feared that 
the action of the water, and the alternate 
flooding and drying, may soon bring about 
the ruin of the buildings on the island.” 
This is sad news, and there is little room to 
hope that the mischief can be remedied, if 
science did its utmost, as was understood, 
when the dam was made. 
% 


A propos of Egyptian exploration, we note 
that the department of Egyptian Archzology 
of the University of Liverpool has completed 
preliminary arrangements for a season’s ex- 
cavation in Egypt. The necessary firman 
has been received from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and part of the staff has sailed for the 
scene of the work. The expedition, in 
addition to carrying on operations at the 
necropolis of Ben Hasan, where Mr. John 
Garstang made such remarkable discoveries 
last year, will make excavations at the great 
tomb at Negadeh, which is said by French 
explorers to be that of Nenes, the first of all 
the Kings of Egypt. For this last work, 
special permission has had to be obtained 
from the Director-General of the Service of 


Antiquities. 


Concerning the * Chi-Rbo” 
Monogram, 


By THE REv. J. B. MCGOVERN, 
—_—_<j>— 

SHE origin and subsequent history of 

ma, this monogram are still of excep- 
tional interest to others than pro- 

fessional antiquaries. People are 

no longer content, in this inquiring age, to 
stare at it from their pews in irritating igno- 
rance. Unconsciously the spirit of philo- 
sophy is upon them, stirring them to search 
out the meanings of things. The mysteriously 
interlaced gilt lettering on chancel or gallery 
has tantalized them only too long, and they 
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determine laudably to know the signification 
thereof. The ;resent sketch is a modest 
attempt to gratify their praiseworthy curiosity. 
Not that the effort has not been already made, 
and ably, but the information is scattered 
and hidden away in volumes not always now 
easily accessible to the multitude. 

First, then, as to the origin of this (so- 
called) Chi-Rho monogram. It is unknown 
to some, and a puzzle to others, that this is 
distinctly Pagan. It figured originally on 
Attic silver and Ptolemaic gold coins B.c. 


x 


FIG. I. 


“‘ Fingitur illud,” says Eckhel,* “in numis 
hoc modo aut ’ Monogramma prioris modi 
conspicitur etiam in tetradrachmis Atticis et 
in numjs Ptolemzorum gravis zris, sed in- 
certa significatione.” 

A beautiful photograph of a fine specimen 
of these latter lies before me, for which I am 
indebted to Mr. J. Noton, of Southport. It 
lies in the Philosophical Museum, Leeds, and 
is a gold coin of Ptolemy III., B.c. 246-221, 
bearing on the obverse a head of Zeus 
Ammon, and on the reverse the inscription 
BASIAEQS TITOAEMAIOY, with an eagle 
on thunderbolt to the left, in field a cornucopia 


bound with a fillet, and the R monogram 


between the legs. The monogram was either, 
conjecturally, the initial letters of the Master 
of the Mint, or of the minter himself, or of 
some Government official. The abbrevia- 
tion was, of course, due to limitation of space, 
but were the name given in full we should 
probably be none the wiser. Possibly, as 
Eckhel hazards the surmise, the letters stand 
for the Greek name XPicos. But conjecture 
is worse than idle; they will always remain 
incerta significatione. The British Museum 
catalogue suggests “ Alexandria” as an alter- 
native, but wisely queries it. Next, as to 
the adoption of the monogram by Chris- 
tianity as that of its founder. The adapta- 
tion was both easy and ingenious. ‘The 


* Doctrina Numorum Veterum, viii. 89, Ed. Vindo- 
bone, 1798. 


graceful intertwining of the first two letters 
of XPIZTOZ presented a ready-made mono- 
gram. Its Pagan origin would be of no 
more consequence than that of the cross 
itself, or of a hundred other things borrowed 
from the same source. It was enough that 
it was suitable and adaptable. 

But, so far as I know, there is no evidence 
of its use as a Christian symbol, or as the 
monogram of Christ, prior to A.D. 312, when 
Constantine emphasized and perpetuated it. 
I am not concerned here with either the 
veracity or falsity of that Emperor’s alleged 
vision, in which, according to Eusebius, 
Lactantius, and Baronius, he was admonished 
to inscribe the monogram on his labarum, 
beyond a reference to Gibbons’ masterly, 
though unduly sceptical, handling of the 
matter.* From that date, however, it rapidly 
grew in favour. ‘“ The grateful devotion of 
the Flavian family placed the monogram of 
Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome,” t 
and it was inscribed on works of art and 
engraved on tombstones and medals and 
coins. A good collection of these latter is 
preserved at Leeds, of which the following 
are worthy of note: Decentius, A.D. 351-353, 
with the monogram on the reverse ; Valens, 
A.D. 364-378, bearing on the reverse the 


- Emperor holding in his right hand the Roman 


standard, on which is the RP, and in his left a 


Victory ; Majorinus, A.D. 457-461, with shield 
on breast, bearing same on obverse; AZlia 
Eudoxia, A.D. 393-460, with Victory in- 
scribing same on shield; Anastasius, A.D. 491- 
518, with Victory holding triumphal cross: 
on the top the same reversed; Justinianus, 
A.D. 527-565, having Victory with triumphal 
cross, the monogram in right hand, and globe 
surmounted with cross in left; Manuel I. 
(Byzantine), A.D. 1143-1180, with P on robes 
and — beneath. With the exception of the 
first coin, which is in bronze, the above are 
all in gold. Thus the unpretentious initials 
of an obscure name on the Ptolemaic coinage 
acquired an undreamt-of significance and 
perpetuity on that of Christendom. 

But the existence of the monogram was 
guaranteed and expanded no less by canvas 
and parchment and stone than by metal. It 


* Decline and Fall, vol. i., p. 546 et seq. 
+ Lbid., p. 547. 
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was engraved on cross and slab and tomb- 
stone. For early instances of the latter, one 
would instinctively turn to the Catacombs, 
where, according to Mr. J. R. Allen,* it first 
appeared in A.D. 331. In two cases only is 
it found there (Catacombs of St. Calixtus), in 
paintings which that author assigns to the 
end of the fourth century. But the earliest 
known example of its use on stone is on the 
pavement of the Basilica of St. Lawrence, in 
Agro Verano, A.D. 323. 

And it soon migrated to other lands. Its 
introduction into France is placed between 
the years A.D. 377 and 440, while it is sup- 
posed to have reached Britain any time 
before A.D. 401, the period when the Roman 
occupation ceased. The date of the so-called 
Frampton pavement tf (which bears the mono- 
gram) is determined, so Mr. Allen judges, 
between that year and A.D. 312, and he states, 
further, that “Two other Roman pavements 
found in this country may possibly be Chris- 
tian—that at Harpole, in Northamptonshire, 
which has in the centre a circle divided into 
eight parts by radial lines, so as to resemble 
one form of the monogram; and that of 
Horkstow Hall, in Lincolnshire, which has 
some small red crosses amongst the decora- 
tions. The Christian monogram is carved 
twice upon a stone forming the under part of 
the foundation of the steps leading into the 
corridor of the Roman villa at Chedworth, in 
Gloucestershire.” { And, a little further, it 


* Early Christian Symbolism, p. 23. 

7 Mr. Allen says of this: ‘‘ Probably the oldest 
authentic instance of Christian symbolism of the 
Romano-British period in Britain. In the year 1794 
a very fine Roman pavement was discovered at 
Frampton in Dorsetshire. Three rooms and a passage 
were found to have tessellated floors, the largest of 
which was rectangular, with a semicircular apse at the 
end, and the band of ornament across the apse con- 
sisted of a row of seven circles, all filled in with 
scrolls of foliage, except the centre one, which con- 
tained the Chi-Rho monogram of Christ.” 

The monogram is inscribed thus (Fig. 2) : 


is asserted that ‘ Very few examples of the 
existence of the Christian monogram on stone 
monuments are known in Great Britain, there 
being three in the West of England, one in 
North Wales, four in the South-West of Scot- 
land, and none in Ireland. ‘Those in Corn- 
wall are as follows : In the chancel of St. Just, 
in Penwith Church, is preserved a small stone, 
which was found in a watercourse, near the 
ruins of St. Helen’s Chapel, Cape Cornwall. 
It measures 11 inches by g inches, and ‘is 
cut out rudely into the form of a cross, on the 
face of which is carved the Chi-Rho mono- 
gram of the most common shape—that is to 
say, X and P combined. A similar mono- 
gram, but enclosed in a circle § inches in 
diameter, is to be seen upon a small stone 
built into the wall of the porch of Phillack 
Church above the doorway, which was found 
when the church was rebuilt in 1856. The 
third Cornish stone is now deposited in the 
chancel of St. Just in Penwith, where it was 
discovered during the rebuilding in 1834. 
It measures 3 feet 6 inches long by 1 foot 
2 inches wide by 9 inches thick. On the 
edge is an inscription, and on the adjoining 
face is the monogram in its later form, con- 
sisting of the P with a horizontal cross-stroke. 
The Welsh example is of the same shape, 
and is to be found on a stone in Penmachno 
Church, Carnarvonshire. The slab measures 
1 foot 10 inches long by 11 inches wide, and 
the monogram is placed above the inscrip- 
tion. In Scotland the geographical area in 
which the stones with the monogram exist is 
confined to the two most southern promon- 
tories of Wigtownshire. In the old burying- 
ground of Kirkmadrine, in the parish of 
Stoneykirk, are two blocks of whinstone, 
about 5 feet high and 1 foot 6 inches broad, 
used at present as gate-posts. One has an 
inscription in Latin capitals. Above the 
inscription is a circle enclosing a cross, the 
upper limb of which is bent round like the 
letter R. This is a form of the monogram 
having a special interest, as it shows the way 
in which the early crosses were developed out 
of the monogram. The other:stone has the 
same type of Monogram. ... On the high 
ground above the town of Whithorne, on the 
side of the road leading to the Isle of Whit- 
horne, stands a stone slab about 4 feet high 
and 2 feet broad. It has an incised cross with 
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expanded ends of the Maltese pattern within 
a double circular line. It has a lower limb 
attached at the bottom, and at the right-hand 
upper corner is the termination like the letter 
R, showing that it is intended for the Chi- 
Rho monogram. This is probably one of 
the oldest memorials of Christianity in Scot- 
land.” 

The smaller island of the Irish Sea has 
been more favoured in this matter than its 
larger sister. In the Journal of the Isle of 
Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society for May, 1902, the following occurs 
in a paper by Mr. P. M. C. Kermode on 
“Sculptured and Inscribed Stones. recently 
found at Kirk Maughold” : 

‘In the course of the extensive alterations 
recently made to the Parish Church at 
Maughold (in the autumn of 1900), no fewer 
than twelve carved stones or fragments were 
brought to light. . . . 

“Inscribed slab (Roman caps and minus- 
cule). From the east end of the north wall, 
about 4 feet below the surface. Measure- 
ments, about 27 inches by g inches by 
24 inches. 

“ Hexagonal device within a circle, below 
which are two crosslets. Around the circle 
is an inscription, a few letters of which 
are flaked off. It appears to read: 
... HEITSpLI EppS dE INSVLF, fol- 
lowed by a sign which looks not unlike that 
for ‘et.’ Then, the other way round: 
+. eee 

“Down either side of both crosslets is a 
further inscription in the same characters: 
(FECI) INXpI HOMIHE Crvcis XpI IMAGEHEM 
(‘I have made’) ‘in the name of Christ an 
image of the cross of Christ.’ 

“The H sign stands here for N. The 
cross mark at the top I take to be Chi, but 
it may read with the letters going the other 
way round. Note particularly the small 
‘p’ in each contracted form of ‘ Christi.’ 
Undoubtedly we have here the initials Chi, 
Rho, as in the Catacombs. Is the F sign 
at end of ‘Insul’ a form of ‘a’ or of ‘is’? 

“The crosslets have sharply expanding 
limbs, and end in the rudimentary Rho; in 
which respect, as well as in the character of 
the Roman capitals, this resembles the stone 
at Kirkmadrine and other early pieces. . . . 

‘“* These stones show that Maughold was a 


Christian cemetery from probably the sixth 
to the thirteenth century, and that the 
Manks sepulchral monuments of that period 
have been influenced by four distinct schools 
—the Celtic, Anglian, British, and Scandi- 
navian. Already there have been brought 
to light at Maughold the large proportion 
of 36 out of a total in the whole island of 
106 of these venerable monuments !” 

As was to be expected, the monogram, in 
common with all things earthly, underwent 
considerable changes in form, until it de- 
veloped into both the Maltese and Celtic 
crosses. The evolution, though perhaps 
unavoidable, was nevertheless slow, for it 
was not until the sixth century that it became 
a cross within a circle, the germs of the 
Maltese and Celtic crosses, as the encircled 
sunburst of the Phoenicians was the un- 
doubted origin of the three-legged arms of 
Man. Mr. Allen gives the following speci- 


mens of the vicissitudes of the monograms, 
the drawings of which (Fig. 3), as of the others 
in this paper, I owe to Mr. J. H. McGovern, 
F.C.L.A.S., of Liverpool. 


REPRE 


FIG. 3. 


The second is almost contemporary in use 
as a Christian symbol with the original form, 
“for it is found also,’ adds Mr. Allen, ‘on 
the coins of Constantine: The accidental 
resemblance of the Greek letter X to the 
cross of the Passion gives a reason why the 
monogram should have become such a 
favourite symbol, and also explains the 
changes which took place in its shape. All 
the different variations can be traced to two 
causes: (1) The addition of a horizontal 
cross-stroke to the original form, and (2) the 
gradual alteration in the shape of the top P, 
which became more like an R, and finally 
the little tail was dropped altogether. Thus 
the P with the horizontal cross-stroke was 
obtained, first, by adding an additional hori- 
zontal bar to the original monogram, and 
then dropping the X. The cross-forms, 
consisting either of an I and X combined, 
or a + and X, result from the omission of 
the top of the P. Two or three of the 
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variations often occur on the same coin or 
sarcophagus, showing that there was a good 
deal of caprice in the choice of form. The 
origin of the circle is either ornamental, or 
may be taken from the circular wreath or 
crown of glory within which the monogram 
is so often inscribed. The circle survives in 
the ring which joins the arms of the Celtic 
crosses.” * 

The Kirkmadrine and Whithorne specimens 
further illustrate this curious development 


(Fig. 4): 


FIG. 4. 


In both these instances the X has dis- 
appeared altogether, and the P has under- 
gone considerable mutilation, notably in the 
second, where it has dwindled to a mere 
apology for a letter. 

Further, it is not surprising that the famous 
monogram found its way on and into objects 
less dignified than either coins or sepulchral 
monuments until it reached an artistic 7e- 
ductio ad absurdum, pretty much as the 
(so-called) Holy Coat of Treves is irreverently 
borne by tankards and snuff-boxes. Mr. 
Allen is again our authority in an interesting 
passage in this connection : 

“A silver bowl found at Corbridge, in 
Northumberland, and now lost, having upon 
it the Christian monogram repeated six 
times; two oval cakes of pewter found in 
the Thames near Battersea, and now in the 
British Museum, one stamped with the 
monogram and the word Sges, and the other 
with the monogram, and the Alpha and 
Omega repeated twice; a fragment of a 
metal foot-rule, in the York Museum 
marked with the monogram ; a terra-cotta 
lamp in the museum at Newcastle on-Tyne 
with the monogram.” + 

It may be added that in Miss Stokes’s{ 


* Early Christian Symbolism, pp. 91, 92. 

+ Lbid., p.77. These objects belong to the Roman 
occupation period in Britain. 

t Vol. ii., p. 201. 

VOL. XL. 


edition of Didron’s Christian Iconography 
Christ is represented on an early Christian 
gem as striking a human-headed serpent 
with a staff bearing the monogram, and in 
the Mayer Collection in the Liverpool 
Museum is preserved what is known as the 
Long Whittenham Bucket (or Holy Water 
Vase), bearing the monogram and Alpha 
and Omega within a circle, in addition to 
other subjects. It also was frequently 
placed in the sixth century over doorways in 
Palestine and Syria. 

Finally, as to the duration of the monogram 
as a symbol, to quote Mr. Allen once again: 

“The period over which the use of the 
monogram extends in Gaul, as shown by 
dated inscriptions, is from A.D. 377 to 493 
(Le Blanc, Juscriptions Chrét. de la Gaule, 
vol. i, p. 12). Its use, however, lasted 
longer in this country, as there is an instance 
at the beginning of the inscription on the 
dedication stone of the church at Jarrow, in 
the county of Durham, which was dedicated 
to St. Paul in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Elfrid, King of Northumbrisa (or A.D. 685).” 

But this time-honoured monogram, trans- 
formed from a Pagan source into a Christian 
symbol, still lingers in the isles of the 
Western seas in glittering letters in our 
churches as a connecting-link with the ages 
of faith. 


An Dld-fashioned Geographer. 


By THE Rev, W. C. GREEN, M.A, 
on 


|PON my shelves is an old, thin 
volume, Lomponius Mela’s Geo- 

graphy, an edition by John 
Reynolds, S.T.P., a Fellow of 

Eton College, printed at Eton in 1820 by 
E. Williams. The book belonged to my 
father’s youngest brother, whose name is 
written in it. Evidently it was a school- 
book used by him as an Eton boy, which he 
was not long after 1820. Thus I learnt what 
I knew not before—that Pomponius Mela was 
the channel through which geography then 
flowed into the Eton boy’s mind; and the 
maps in this book (in its second edition) 
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were the maps of the period for ancient 
geography at Eton. 

Arrowsmith was in full vogue when I 
entered Eton in 1843. I still possess my 
old Arrowsmith’s Atlas and the Index 
(1828); also the Eton Geography (1831). 
Mela lasted, apparently, well into the twenties. 
The change from Mela to our “ Map 
mornings” and “ Descriptions ’’ must have 
been a great one—a good one, too, no doubt. 
But there is much entertainment in the old 
Latin writer, only the boys would take him 
in such small doses that I doubt his facts and 
names of places were as dry to them as his 
successor Arrowsmith was (I own) to me. 
As Mela himself says, geography ‘ does not 
admit of eloquence”; “the matter is more 
long than kindly”; “consists chiefly in 
names of nations and places.” 

But a perusal of Mela’s work leaves one 
with no mean idea of the author. He has 
taken the utmost pains, has used all sources 
of knowledge then available; his Latin is 
good, his style clear. Of course his theory 
of the whole world and earth is (as we now 
know) erroneous ; even in his own time it 
was antiquated as regards astronomy. But 
he really does not go into the astronomical 
part, the Solar System, the causes of seasons, 
etc., at all; he only deals with the countries 
of the earth. He starts with the old 
Homeric idea that the earth is compassed by 
the ocean. “In mid-heaven aloft is the 
Earth girded on all sides by sea. It is 
distinguished by five zones, the central one 
dangerous through heat, the two outer 
through cold ; the remaining two habitable, 
with seasons of the year the same, but 
enjoyed not at the same time. We dwell in 
one of these habitable zones, the Antichthones 
in the other. Of that other we know nothing, 
because of the burning heat of the region 
between. It is of this zone that I shall 
speak.” 

Encompassed by the ocean, the land (he 
says) receives four seas from it—one from 
the North, two from the South, a fourth from 
the West. This last Mela calls “our sea.” 
And round this (Mediterranean) he groups 
his geography, conducting his reader first on 
a tour all round its coasts (with some 
researches into the interior), from the pillars of 
Hercules eastwards past North Africa, Egypt, 





Arabia, northwards along Syria; then turn- 
ing west round Asia Minor, the Euxine, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, up the Adriatic, 
round Italy, along South Gaul, Hither Spain, 
to Calpe again. Not at all a bad idea was 
this for putting before his countrymen the 
lands whose history hitherto had been the 
history of the world. 

Next he speaks of the islands within this 
compass. Then he passes out of the 
Gibraltar Straits, and northwards along Gaul, 
Germany, Sarmatia, the Hyperboreans, to 
the Caspian Sea (inlet from the Northern 
Ocean). Uncertain of the parts beyond the 
Caspian, but believing that the ocean 
stretches round, though with frozen waters 
and shores, he goes back to tell of the outer 
islands westwards and northwards. And so 
he comes round by his supposed Eastern Sea 
to India, Arabia, to the Ethiopians, South 
Africa, West Africa, and up to the corner pro- 
montory close on ‘‘our sea” again: which 
he neatly says is “the end of this my work 
and of the Atlantic shore.” 

Very curious accounts of men, beasts, and 
things may be culled from Mela, some more 
or less identical with those of other authors, 
some (as far as I know) peculiar to himself. 
In North Africa he (with Herodotus) tells us 
of ‘“Troglodytes who squeak rather than 
speak ”; the Garamantes have oxen with 
downward-pointing horns, which therefore 
(says the Greek author) graze walking back- 
wards. But Mela reports them as getting 
over their difficulty “by turning their necks 
sideways.” To the causes of the Nile’s rise 
he adds this conjecture: ‘‘ But if there is 
another world, and there are Antichthones 
opposite to us towards the South, even this 
may not be very far from the truth, that a 
river whose source is in those lands, having 
penetrated by a hidden channel under seas, 
comes up again in our lands, and for this 
reason increases in our summer because it is 
then winter at the place of its source.” 

The Egyptians give a wonderful account of 
their own antiquity: ‘‘Certain annals there 
are of more than eleven thousand years ”; 
and a “written record that, since the Egyp- 
tians have been a people, the stars have four 
times changed their courses, and the sun has 
twice set where it now rises.” 

An account, too long to quote here, is 
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given of the Corycian cave in Cilicia. The 
rivers of the Troad, Homer’s Simois and 
Scamander, are ‘‘greater in story than in 
stream.” A sunset from the summit of Ida 
is said to present peculiar phenomena : 
“Soon after midnight scattered fires gleam- 
ing widely are visible, which, as dawn 
approaches, meet and join, until, gathering 
more and more, they become fewer, and at 
last blaze with one flame. And when this 
has shone bright and like a conflagration for 
some time, it shortens and rounds itself, and 
becomes a huge fiery ball. Which for awhile 
appears large and attached to the earth ; then 
by degrees lessening, and, as it lessens, more 
intensely bright, in the end chases away the 
night, and with the day shows as the rising 
sun.” I suppose in the longest summer 
days, with proper conditions of atmosphere 
and vapours, some such appearance might be 
seen from a mountain-top, not every day, but 
occasionally. Alas! we civilized folk see 
more sunsets than sunrises. 

North of the Euxine Sea Mela picks up 
some queer customs. One tribe “ choose 
their kings by vote, keep them in chains and 
close custody, and, when by a wrongful order 
they have deserved blame, starve them for a 
whole day.”” In Thrace wives are publicly 
sold. ‘The honest and beautiful fetch the 
highest price ; the contrary kind must pay 
to get husbands.” Among some Thracian 
wives there appears to have been a kind of 
“Suttee.” 

Of the river Po this is Mela’s description : 

“The Padus, rising from the roots of 
Mount Vesulus, first gathers itself from small 
brooks, and is for some distance a small and 
slender stream ; but soon is so increased and 
fed by other rivers that at last it discharges 
itself by seven mouths. One of these, the 
largest, they call Padus. From this the 
water dashes forth so swiftly that, parting 
asunder the salt waves, it long pours onward 
its flood unchanged, keeping its channel 
even in the sea: till from the opposite shore 
of Istria the Ister, flowing forth with similar 
force, meets it. So that they who sail those 
parts, where these two rivers flow from either 
shore, may drink fresh waters between salt.” ~ 

One knows that the waters of rivers do 
flow on for some distance distinguishable 
from the seas or lakes into which they flow ; 


but is this particular case of the Po else- 
where mentioned ? 

Mela notices much the same about the 
Rhone in the Lake of Geneva, and this is a 
well-seen fact. 

Quaint remarks come in now and then. 
About a marvel, which he does not believe, 
he says that it is “handed down by the 
Greeks, and even by our own writers.” 
Plainly he, like Juvenal afterwards, thinks 
that Gracia is mendax; and he adds, 
“whether they knew no better, or, knowing, 
liked lying.” A man (he sees) may be 
tempted to mendaciousness for the sake of a 
good story. 

When he leaves the Mediterranean and 
goes out into the Atlantic, he thus describes 
the ocean and its tides : 

“Tt is a vast and infinite sea, and stirred 
by great tides (for so they call its motions), 
now floods the level shores, now far and wide 
leaves them bare and retires: and not by 
turns does it so treat different shores, with 
alternate approaches bending its whole force 
now on these, now on those ; but, when from 
its centre it has simultaneously poured itself 
forth over all shores however far apart of lands 
and islands, it again from these is gathered 
back to the centre, and returns into itself; and 
so great is the force of its onset, that it drives 
back even mighty rivers, and in turn over- 
takes land animals, or on retiring leaves 
marine animals behind. Nor is it yet quite 
known whether the world causes this by a 
panting, as it draws in with a breath and 
throws out the water all around ; supposing 
(as the more learned will have it) the world 
is one animal. Or are there certain sunken 
caves into which the seas fall back at the 
ebb, and whence they rise again at the flood ? 
Or does the Moon supply the causes for such 
mighty water-movements? Certainly these 
vary with the Moon’s risings and settings, 
and we have discovered that the retiring and 
advancing is not by an unvarying rule of 
time, but according as the Moon waxes and 
wanes.” 

Plainly Mela’s own opinion is that the 
moon is “the governess of floods,” as 
Shakespeare puts it. 

When he comes round to Germany, what 
he says of the Germans may be compared © 
with Tacitus’ fuller and later account: “They 

B 2 
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are wondrous great both in courage and in 
stature, and, besides being naturally fierce, 
they further exercise their courage in war, 
their bodies by inuring them to labour. In 
extreme cold they go naked, till they reach 
full manhood, and with them boyhood lasts 
long. The men wear woollen mantles or 
coverings from the bark of trees. However 
severe be the winter, they not only endure to 
swim, but even enjoy doing so. They wage 
wars with neighbouring tribes; reasons for 
war their wish will soon find: ’tis not in order 
to rule others, or enlarge their own borders 
(for they do not with energy cultivate even 
what they have), but that they may have a 
wilderness round them. With them, might 
is right ; so that even of robbery they are not 
ashamed: only to guests are they kind, and 
gentle to suppliants. Their land is perplex- 
ingly intersected by many rivers, rough with 
many mountains, and in great part made im- 
passable by forests and marshes.” 

Mela only ventures on two names of 
mountains: “the rest are all but unpro- 
nounceable by Roman mouth.” 

Eastwards from North Germany, past the 
Vistula River, lies Sarmatia. Mela touches off 
the nomad life thus: “As pastures invite 


them, as an enemy fleeing or pursuing 
requires, so, drawing with them their belong- 
ings and wealth, these tribes are always in 


camp.” Next to these, of the Scythian 
peoples, he locates the Hyperboreans. 
“They lie above the North wind and the 
Rhipzan mountains, under the very turning- 
point of the stars; where the sun does not 
‘(as with us) rise daily, but first rising at the 
vernal equinox only sets at the autumnal ; 
wherefore their day is a continuous one of six 
months, and their night the same. Their 
land is holy, sunny, of itseif fruitful. The 
inhabitants are most just, they live longer 
than other mortals, and more happily. For 
in festal ease ever joyful they know not wars 
or quarrels: worship they pay especially to 
Apollo ; and it is said that they used to send 
first-fruits to Delos, conveyed originally by 
their own virgins, then later passed on 
successively by the intervening peoples: 
which custom was long kept up, till by the 
fault of the nations it was broken through. 
They dwell in groves and woods, and when 
they feel of living a fulness rather than a 


weariness, then cheerful and garlanded they 
cast themselves down from a certain rock into 
the sea. This they deem a funeral of honour.” 

The Hyperborean legend meets us in 
Homer’s Hymn VL., in Pindar, in Herodotus ; 
Pindar gives an account of their joyous life 
(Pyth., x. 36-44); and Bacchylides (lately 
discovered) tells us (iii. 69) how Croesus was 
rescued from the burning pyre by Apollo, and 
carried off to dwell with them “ because he - 
of mortals sent the largest gifts to Apollo’s 
shrine at Delphi.” Herodotus (iv. 32) gives 
the details of the transmission of their gifts 
to Delos. Apparently some things about 
them Mela drew from other sources. Can 
their feastings have been an echo of some 
reports about the deep carousals of the 
Northmen? The idea of a sunny clime 
round the north pole is not unknown even 
now ; and the ¢undras of Siberia really have 
a very hot though a very short summer, and 
are described as a teeming paradise then of 
birds and insects.. Whence our geographer 
derived the Hyperborean’s ‘“‘happy despatch” 
into the sea I do not know ; the Norse rover, 
in some stories, is sped forth to sea on ship- 
board to meet his end. 

Mela diverges southwards to say something 
of the Caspian Sea and its surroundings ; 
Hyrcanian tigers he describes “ so swift that, 
when mounted hunters carry off their cubs, 
and drop a cub to delay the pursuit of the 
mother tigers, she can return to her lair with 
the cub, and then overtake the hunter, re- 
peating this process easily till the hunter has 
reached a refuge in places more inhabited 
than she dares to approach.” 

Mela says that it had been long doubted 
what was beyond the Caspian inlet (he 
imagines it an inlet from the ocean on the 
north), whether continued ocean or un- 
inhabitable frozen land. He concludes that 
there is ocean all the way round, but its 
shores hard with perpetual frost and de- 
serted. And so, having coasted along thus 
far, he goes back to speak of the islands 
outside, from Spain all round to the North. 
Many are “ ignoble,” some even ‘‘ nameless.” 
Britain comes in for a pretty full description, 
but of course Julius Cesar is an earlier and 
fuller authority. Mela says: “ We shall soon 
know more about the nature of Britain and 
its sons, for, long closed as it has. been, 
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behold our mighty prince opens it, and, 
victorious over untamed and unknown 
nations, is about to give us ocular proof 
thereof in a triumph.” It was in A.D. 43 
that Claudius was in Britain, and celebrated 
a triumph on his return. So this pretty well 
fixes the date of Mela’s writing this passage. 
Britain is ‘‘ three-cornered, very like Sicily: 
it is fruitful, but in such things as better 
feed cattle than men. Groves it bears and 
forests, and very large rivers with alternate 
currents, now seaward, now backward from 
the sea: some of these produce gems and 
pearls. It bears peoples and kings of 
peoples: but they are all uncivilized; and 
the further they are from the Continent, the 
more ignorant are they of other wealth, and 
only rich in cattle and land. Whether for 
beauty’s sake, or some other reason, they 
stain their bodies with woad.” 

‘‘ Above Britain is Ireland; almost as 
large, but oblong; a climate ill-suited for 
grain, but so luxuriant in herbage, not only 
plentiful but sweet, that the cattle fill them 
full in a small part of the day, and, were they 
not hindered from pasture, would burst from 
longer feeding.” Good for beasts this Emerald 
Isle! But alas! its men “are uncouth, 
ignorant of all virtues, quite devoid of piety.” 

No mention is made of Mona (either 
Anglesey or Man); there are thirty Orcades, 
in which term Mela probably includes some 
of the Hebrides. He then enters the Baltic, 
and speaks of islands near the far end of it 
(east or north-east) where dwelt “ Oceones, 
who live on marsh-birds’ eggs and oats.” 
Also there are Hippopodes and Panoti, the 


former with horses’ feet, the latter with large - 


ears wide enough to envelope the whole 
body. For these wonders, “ besides tradi- 
tional fables, I find authority which I should 
like to believe.” 

He then comes to the island Thule, 
‘opposite to the shore of the Sacz, cele- 
brated in Greek poems and our own.” But 
his Thule cannot possibly be Shetland or 
part of Norway, which is the common way 
that Thule in Latin writers has been under- 
stood ; the Sacz are a North Asian people— 
a Scythian tribe, as he calls them in the 
next chapter. Certainly his Thule must be 
Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla. We must re- 
member that Mela (with others of his time) 


did not know of the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
he undoubtedly thought that there was an 
issue eastwards or north-eastwards from the 
Baltic. He expressly says that “ Germany, 
where it looks to the north, is bordered by 
the ocean.” Whether the Baltic was thought 
to join the North Sea (or ocean) by the Gulf 
of Finland or of Bothnia one cannot say. 
Of Thule it is quite plain that, as Mela had 
information of it, it was decidedly Arctic : 
“In it, because the sun sets very far from 
his point of rising, the summer nights are 
short, but the winter nights are (as else- 
where) dark : in summer the nights are light 
because the sun, now being higher and 
nearer the horizon, though he cannot himself 
be seen, yet illuminates with his splendour 
the parts near him. At the Solstice, indeed, 
there is no night, because then, rising more 
into sight, he not only shows brightness, but 
also the greatest part of his actual orb.” 
Here is an unmistakable description of the 
midnight sun. 

From Thule Mela goes on to the Scythian 
coast, and says that ‘after these parts there 
is a bend into the Eastern sea and the 
coast facing the east. This coast reaches 
from the Scythian promontory to Collis.” 
No doubt Mela and his informants far 
underestimated the distance from their 
Thule to the Scythian promontory ; there is, 
in fact, no turning-point short of Behring’s 
Straits. Nor can we tell exactly what place 
Colis answers to; it is stated by Mela to be 
beyond the Ganges mouth, and to be “the 
beginning of the side of India that looks 
southwards.” To him there is nothing east- 
wards beyond India. 

Of India we read: ‘‘ So far is it from our 
regions that in some part of it no star of the 
Northern wain is visible, and contrary to the 
experience of other climes, the shadows of 
things are cast to the south.” Not true, this, 
of India proper; but reports of such a fact 
might come from Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
near seas. It is one of the first things 
noticed in the Southern Hemisphere: Dante 
on the Mount of Purgatory, when facing 
east, wonders that the sun strikes them on 
the left (Purg., iv., 57). 

Of Ceylon ( Zaprobane) he says: “ Either a 
very large island, or the first part of the other 
world, it is called by Hipparchus.” Which 
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shows that those who had visited it had 
sailed between it and the mainland of India, 
but not round the south of the island. 
Passing the mouth of the Indus, he speaks 
of the coast westwards to the beginnings 
of the Red Sea (sea south of Arabia) as 
“intolerable for heat, pathless, desert, the 
ground more like ashes than dust.” The 
Persian Gulf he describes, and the Arabian. 
He passes inland to say something of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers ; the latter, he 
says, is marshy and forms pools at first, then 
becoming “a true river with banks, swift 
and roaring, it flows westwards through the 
Armenians, and were it not barred by 
Taurus, would come into our sea. Bending 
away thence to the south, and entering 
among first the Syrians, then the Arabs, it 
does not last throughout to the sea, but 
dwindles from a large and navigable river to 
a slender stream, dies away, and nowhere 
flows out by a visible outlet (as do other 
rivers), but fails.” This description does not 
tally with modern geographies and maps: 
was it ever the case with the Euphrates? 
The Tigris Mela understands to discharge 
itself into the Persian Gulf: the latter part 
of the united streams appears to have been 
indifferently called Euphrates or Tigris— 
incertum, tellus si misceat amnes, quod potius 
sit nomen aquis (Lucan, iii. 259). 

Coasting Arabia, with some remarks on 
a serpent-eating tribe, the crane-fighting 
pygmies, the small serpents “which come into 
Egypt flying in a mighty swarm, and are there 
destroyed by the ibises” (/ Isa. xxx. 6: “the 
South. . . whence come the viper and the fiery 
flying serpent”), he reaches what we should 
term Africa, but to Mela it is still Asia. Its 
Ethiopians he calls Asiatic ; but presently in 
West Africa are. Hesperian ®thiopians. 
Mela did not imagine Africa to stretch nearly 
so far south as it does; nothing like the 
Cape of Good Hope appears. The ancients 
were uncertain whether there was sea round 
Africa, or “ Africa extended limitless.” 

But Hanno sailed a long way round, and 
later Eudoxus from the other side came out 
of the Arabian Gulf, and round to Gades. So 
Mela judges it to be circumnavigable ; and 
on his way below it westwards he touches 
upon some of its wonders (from Hanno’s 
periplus, I suppose)—savage, many-coloured 


beasts, horned birds, winged horses mute, 
men, and some who for speech nod (Lord 
Burleigh’s ancestors); some with tongues 
soundless, some tongueless ; some “ with lips 
stuck together, but having a tube below their 
nose through which they drink by means of 
oaten straws (sherry-cobbler-wise), and eat 
grain by grain.” Anda catoblepas, a small 
beast with a heavy head, keeps this turned 
downwards mostly ; a fortunate arrangement, 
since, though it cannot hurt or bite you, it is 
fatal to see its eyes. This is among the 
West Ethiops. Here, too, a river takes its 
rise and flows eastwards; this must be the 
Niger, whose southern bend and outflow was 
then unknown ; so it was conjectured that it 
continued eastwards and became the Nile. 
At a promontory called in Greek ‘‘ the Horn 
of the West” (Cape Verde), the coast-line 
turns north, and is washed by the Atlantic ; 
Mount Atlas is seen towering into the clouds. 
Off this part of the coast are the Hesperides 
Islands (Cape Verd Islands), and further north 
the Fortunate Isles (the Canaries). Then 
onward Mela goes in his sketch to the “ last 
corner into which Africa tapers, to Ampelusia, 
whence we began.” 

Such are some of the curiosities of Pom- 
ponius Mela. He must have been a man of 
great research ; probably he had travelled 
much about the Mediterranean, and had 
diligently inquired of seafarers and land- 
farers who had taken a wider range. He 
follows, as we have seen, an antiquated 
system of the world, astronomically speaking ; 
he is, indeed, only concerned with the lands 
and seas; but he has written a very remark- 
able book about them. It is curious that so 
little is known of him. When he is speaking 
of a town in Spain, he says, “ whence we are ” 
(unde nos sumus) ; this has been taken to mean 
that he was a native there. And the fact 
that he begins and ends his work at the 
Gibraltar Straits may perhaps be taken to 
confirm this. Martial the epigrammatist was 
a native of Spain also. That Mela wrote 
shortly after 43 A.D., in the reign of Claudius, 
appears to me pretty certain from the 
passage about the Emperor’s triumph in Book 
III. vi. as I said above. His Roman 
readers must have gained both instruction 
and entertainment from his book: which is 
even now (me judice) well worth a perusal. 
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~ Cwe Suits of Armour in the 
Historical Museum at Berne. 


By RoBert COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A., 
F.S.A. Scot. 
a 


ye H EN passing through Berne recently 
PY 5) I called at the Museum, and made 
NALA] some examination of two very 


remarkable suits there. I venture 
to submit to the readers of the Antiguary 
some remarks concerning them. 

One harness, made probably about 1460- 
1470, is severely plain, without any ridgings, 
flutings, or escalloped edgings, excepting on 
the tuilles. 

The helm bears the mark of the Treytz 
family of armoursmiths of Miuhlau, near 
Innsbriick, a clover leaf; while on the 
breastplate is inscribed the monograia 
attributed to the Milan armoursmith, Tomaso 
da Missaglia. 

The other is a complete and contempor- 
aneous harness for man and horse: that of 
the man by the Augsburg master, Lorenz 
Colman, one of the Court armourers to the 
Emperor Maximilian I. This is an early 
fluted suit of the style known as ‘ Maxi- 
milian.” 


THE Pain Harness (Fic. 1). 


The helm is remarkable for its singular 
form ; the comparative rarity of examples of 
its class, either actual or by representation 
on contemporary illuminations or engravings ; 
and from the fact of its being the handi- 
work of Conrad or of Adrian Treytz. 

It combines, to a certain extent, character- 
istics of the bassinet, the armet, and the 
jousting helm. 

Towards the end of the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, the bassinet tends to 
become flatter, with a neck-guard behind, 
more curved and sloping, dispensing with 
the camail, and merging into the type of 
helmet known as the sallad, which came 
into general use about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Although the ordinary bassinet was super- 
seded by the sallad about this time, the 
older form of helmet survived for at least 
a hundred years later for foot combats in 


the lists ; and it may be remarked that forms 
of armour for the tiltyard were not subjected 
to the caprices of fashion, and did not run 
on the lines current in civil dress to any- 
thing like the extent that prevailed in the 
case of those made for field purposes. 
Armour for knightly encounters in the 


FIG, I.—THE PLAIN HARNESS AT BERNE. 


lists began to be designed in the first half of 
the fifteenth century for resisting certain 
forms of attack, governed by fixed rules and 
regulations, and by the beginning of the 
second half of the century the panoply to be 
worn became strictly defined. 

Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., in his notes on 
A MS. Collection of Ordinances of Chivalry 
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of the Fifteenth Century, belonging to Lord 
Hastings, and printed in Archaologia, vol. 
lvii., gives on Plate VII. in that journal a 
reproduction of a miniature illustrating 
“How a man schall be armyd at his ese 
when he schal fighte on foote.” The man 
who is being armed has already donned a 
portion of his panoply, and the remaining 
pieces lie on a table to be put on in their 
turn. This record is especially valuable, 
affording as it does an example of armour 
actually in use, say, towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century. The helm is scheduled 
in the MS. as a ‘‘ basinet,” and it belongs to 
the same class as the example at Berne. 

I believe there is no particular mention in 
old German records of the kind of harness 
used in these contests until the second half 
of the fifteenth century, with, however, the 
exception of the head-piece. 

The helm worn in all varieties of combats 
on foot in the lists was required to possess 
special powers of resistance against blows 
from the heavy weapons employed in these 
encounters. 

An early fifteenth-century example of a 
pas darmes &@ pied is given by M. Paul 
Lacroix in Vie militaire et religeuse au Moyen 
Age, which is copied from an illumination 
in Cérémonies des gages de bataill/e* illus- 
trating a foot contest with estocs, these 
weapons having each two roundels along the 


grip. 

In Cotton MS., Julius, E4, is a repre- 
sentation of a combat of this sort between 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
Pandolf Malacet, of Verona, in 1408. The 
text states that axes were used, but the 
drawing by Rous, made in the second half of 
the century, shows Lucerne hammers with 
long staves. 

An illumination in the Hastings MS., re- 
produced on Plate VI. in Lord Dillon’s 
notes in Archeologia, depicts a fight on foot, 
with long-handled axes having roundels 
near the heads, between John Astley and 
Philip Boyle, of Aragon, January, 1441-42. 
The combatants have head-pieces of this 
kind, and tabardst are worn in both en- 
counters. 

* A MS. in the National Library, Paris. 


{ This short emblazoned surcoat, with short sleeves, 
completely hid the trunk armour from view. 


The Mémoires de la Marche contain full 
and particular descriptions of such duels ; 
and this writer mentions an encounter which 
took place at the Burgundian Court, held 
at Bruges, between Jacques de Lalain and 
an Englishman, Thomas Qué, wherein the 
former was lightly armed, while the English- 
man wore a heavy panoply. The armour of 
another Burgundian, Claude de Vaudrey, 
used by him in a duel on foot with the 
Emperor Maximilian I. at Worms in 1495, 
is very distinctive in character. ‘The harness, 
which is mentioned in an old inventory, is 
now in the Imperial collection at Vienna. 
The helm, ovoid in form, is very roomy, 
and has a large visor, pierced with numerous 
small holes and slits which extend far along 
the sides ; it is fastened to the cuirass by 
strong screws. The breastplate is short, 
with reinforcing plates, while a heavy skirt 
of seven lames fully protects the wearer’s 
loins and thighs. There is nothing distinc- 
tive about the protection for the arms, beyond 
that the pauldrons reach from the shoulders 
nearly to the hips, coming far forward on 
either side. The right gauntlet hasa pointed 
cuff, and the hand covering is composed of 
six horizontal lames. ‘The other gauntlet is 
in one piece from the knuckles, reaching 
more than half-way to the elbow, while the 
covering for the hand is composed of hori- 
zontal plates over the knuckles, and two 
perpendicular lames cover the fingers. The 
plates are, of course, hammered into form 
for the knuckles and fingers. The harness, 
which appears roomy and _ thick-set, is 
obviously suitable for the combat described. 
The rerebraces bear a monogram of the 
letters m e vy surmounted by a crown, a 
mark mentioned by Boeheim as being that 
of the brothers Gabrielle and Francisco 
Merate, of Milan. A form of helm possess- 
ing very similar features, and belonging to 
the same class, continued being worn well 
into the sixteenth century in the combat 
called by the Germans 4olbenturnier,* in 


* Boeheim gives in his Waffenkunde (p. 528) a 
figure of Duke Georg of Bayern-Landshut on horse- 
back, armed with a folben, for the holbenturnier 
fought August 18, 1482. The illustration is taken 
from Hans Burghmayr’s Zurnierbuch, now in the 
possession of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 
In the sixteenth century combats with these weapons 
were fought on foot. 
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which a heavy polygonally-cut mace of wood 
is the weapon used. This head-piece is dis- 
tinguished by its large and globose visor, 
which is composed of strong interlaced bars 
of iron, and in the apex is a socket for a 
crest and mantling. The framework of the 
crown-piece is of similar construction, and 
covered with leather and painted. It is 
firmly fixed to the gorget of the helm, which 
is attachable to the cuirass in the manner of 
jousting helms. Many of the specimens pre- 
served have lost their covering of leather. 
The crown-piece of some of these helms is 
of plate-iron. An example of about 1490, 
for a kolben course on horseback, is at 
Vienna. 

A bassinet of the kind for “armes on 
foot” is figured in the catalogue of the 
ancient helmets exhibited at the rooms of 
the Archzological Institute in 1880 (No. 80, 
Fig. 78). It hung over the tomb of the 
Capells in old Rayne Church until the 
church was pulled down in 1840; and 
another English example of the class exists 
in the helm in Wimborne Minster. 

Among foreign examples Demmin gives 
an illustration of a specimen at Berlin of a 
similar facial form as the Treytz helm; a 
head-piece at Vienna, inscribed with the 
mark attributed to Tomaso da Missaglia, 
dating about the middle of the century, 
closely resembles the helm worn by the 
Aragonese knight, as shown in the illumina- 
tion in the Hastings MS. 

That this type of helm did not disappear 
with the fifteenth century is shown by many 
examples, one of which, of German work- 
manship, in the Armeria Reale, at Turin, is 
a head-piece for the fussturnier ;* and the 
general style, with the ornamentation, bears 
the impress of the work of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. + 
_ All helms of this class are very roomy 
inside, mainly to prevent any contact with 
the head, so as to avoid dangerous or fatal 
injury to the wearer arising from the con- 

* The fussturnier is a form of tourney that suc- 
ceeded the older fusskampf, or duel on foot, and 
which differed from it in respect to being fought in 
contending groups across a barrier. 

t The burgonet, with the beautiful early suit (about 
1460), at Paris, numbered G 4 in the catalogue, is of 
this type as regards shape, as also is that of the one 
numbered G 178, date about 1520. 

VOL. XL. 


cussion from blows with heavy, long-handled 
axes or of maces. 

The general outline of the helm at Berne 
somewhat resembles that of the head of a 
baboon, with the facial portion very promi- 
nent, from the slit for vision downwards. 

The crown-piece is not rounded, like most 
helms of its class, but rises very gently, 
pyramidally, from the top of the visor, 
which extends over the forehead, and is con- 
sequently unusually long, and it is very 
broad. A low ridge runs along the centre 
from behind, and this line is continued 
down the whole front of the visor, which is 
very strongly forged. The visor-plate is bent 
outwards below the narrow slit for vision 
which is cut in the visor, and it is pierced 
from the top downwards with an unusually 
large number of round holes, all very small, 
so that the sharp point of a stiff foining 
sword or that of the flook of a long-handled 
axe could in nowise penetrate, and the chin- 
piece is also holed in a like manner. In the 
cases of the two English examples cited the 
holes are small squared openings or slits. 
The object of this arrangement and the large 
visor—both features characteristic of the 
class—was doubtless mainly to enable the 
wearer to see out at the sides as well as in 


front when fighting on foot in the lists, the 
space inside the helm being amply sufficient 
for the wearer to move his head freely about 


from side to side. The plan for fixing the 
visor is similar to that shown on the Wim- 
borne and Berlin examples—viz., small plates 
moving on pivots are affixed to the sides of 
the crown-piece, and the visor is attachable 
to them by means of connecting-pins, which 
pass through the intervening holes projecting 
from the small plates mentioned and those 
standing out from the sides of the visor, 
which holes, when brought together and 
intersecting the insertion of the pins, connect 
the visor. There are six holes on the left 
side of the crown-piece for hearing, and 
these are much larger than the others. The 
chin-piece does not move on the visor 
pivots, but is fixed to the crown-piece nearer 
the front by three large rivets on each side. 

The arrangement for fastening the fixed 
gorget-plate of the helm on to the cuirass is 
broken off short. 

According to the late Wendelin Boeheim, 

Cc 
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the Tyrolese family of Treytz was probably 
of Italian origin. The two best-known 
armoursmiths bearing the name and working 
at Mihlau were Conrad and Adrian. Con- 
rad died in 1469, while Adrian, who was a 
Court armourer to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., made harness for most of the 
European monarchs of his time, notably for 


FIG. 2.—FIELD HARNESS BY ANTONIO DA 
MISSAGLIA, ABOUT 1470. 


the King of Scotland. He was born about 
1470, and died 1517. Judging from the 
form of the helm under review, I should be 
disposed to ascribe it to the earlier master 
rather than to a date, say, bordering on 
1500. Examples of the work of this family 
are now of extreme rarity. One occurs 


among the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House in a pair of gauntlets with a suit in 
Gallery VII., Catalogue No. 10, which is 
probably the work of Adrian Treytz, and 
another on several pieces of a suit belonging 
to Lord Zouche. 

The body armour is light, flexible, and 
close-fitting. It had thus great mobility, 
and to this may be added strength, for the 
quality of the stéel of the second half of the 
fifteenth century was never surpassed in 
excellence. 

The breastplate, which bears a_lance- 
rest, fits the body like a glove, and so also 
does the backplate. To judge from the 
fastener on the breastplate (a portion of which 
is visible on the illustration, Fig. 1), showing 
below the gorget of the helm a sallad with 
its accompanying standing and falling buffe or 
mentonnitre (ansteckbart) had originally been 
worn with the suit. There are no reinforcing 
plates over the abdomen or lower back. The 
skirt consists of four broad strips of steel, 
and to the lowest of these are attached two 
large ridged tuilles in front and a smaller 
one over each hip, just as on the matchless 
effigy of Sir Richard Beauchamp at Warwick. 
It will be observed, on referring to the 
illustration, that the top edges of the front 
tuilles by no means harmonize with the line 
of the skirt, and the rosettes on the strap 
rivets would appear to be of later work than 
the rest of the armour. This, taken together 
with their length, leads me to the conclusion 
that the front tuilles at present with the suit 
did not originally belong to it. The shoulder- 
pieces are uneven in size, that on the right 
being cut away to make room for the lance, 
while the other shows two narrow lamina- 
tions at the top, and a broad plate covers 
two-thirds of the chest on that side. Over 
the upper portion of the right rerebrace is a 
moton, which is a small movable plate bent 
outwards at the top, and adjustable for the 
protection of the armpit on that side. A 
moton is shown on the table on which lie the 
pieces of armour, yet undonned by the man 
who is arming, as shown on the Hastings 
miniature already referred to, but in that 
case the piece takes the form of a hexagonal 
plate with escalloped edges. The text of 
the same record informs us how the sabatons 
were fastened to the arming shoes by small 
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laces or points. The elbow-pieces are mod- 
erate in size, and so are the wings of the 
knee-guards. 

This suit bears a striking resemblance to 
a field harness, now in the Imperial Collection 
at Vienna, inscribed with the monogram of 
Antonio da Missaglia (Fig. 2), made for 
Roberto of San Severino, Count of Gajazzo 
(died 1487), and both suits have a moton on 
the right rerebrace. 

I am not aware that the date of birth of 
Tomaso da Missaglia, otherwise Negroli, of 
Milan, has been ascertained, but Boeheim 
states in Meister der Waffenschmiede Kunst 
that he was married in 1415, and he died 
before 1469. Very few of his works have 
been preserved. The harness he made about 
the middle of the century for Frederick, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine (died 1476) (Fig. 3), 
resembles the suit under review much less 
than does the one just referred to as bear- 
ing the monogram of his son; indeed, there 
is an essential difference in form, so much 
so as to suggest the probability that the 
Berne suit was the work of Antonio da 
Missaglia, the monogram on the breastplate, 
generally attributed to Tomaso, notwith- 
standing. ‘Tomaso continued the marks of 
his father Petrolo, and there is reason to 
believe that Antonio used the old monogram 
for some years after commencing to work on 
his own account, which he continued to do 
up to 1492. Very possibly father and son 
worked together for some years, as there is 
mention of the work of the latter since the 
middle of the century, and the former did 
not die much before 1469. The form of the 
shoulder-pieces with roundels, the elbow- 
guards and_ knee-pieces, the breastplate, 
longer skirt and narrow sabatons, with ex- 
travagantly long tips, of the suit undoubtedly 
made about 1450 by Tomaso for the Count 
Palatine, all seem to favour such a con- 
clusion. 

It is improbable that the Berne helm was 
ever worn with the rest of the armour, the 
one being of Tyrolese make, while the other 
is Italian; and besides the difference in 
nationality, it would seem that a sallad, and 
not a bassinet, had been the original head- 
piece of the suit. ‘The harness at the Musée 
d’Artillerie, Paris, date 1460-1470 (numbered 
in the official catalogue G 5), is similar in 


general form to the Berne example; and 
another there of the same period (G 4) has 
an early burgonet of the same type as the 
helmet with the Swiss suit. The Paris harness 


FIG. 3.—FIELD HARNESS BY TOMASO DA 
MISSAGLIA, ABOUT 1450. 


(G 4) is for foot-fighting, and the pauldrons 
are a pair, coming well over the breasts. It 
is characterized by exquisite beauty and 
simplicity of form. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


C6 
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Fin €arlp Jtalian wbistoriette, 
152321554, 


By W. Carew HAz Litt. 
—<>— 


humous edition of the sonnets and 

other poetical lucubrations of 

Caspara Stampa, produced under 
the pious auspices of her sister Cassandra, 
with a dedicatory epistle to the Archbishop 
of Benevento; and, notwithstanding the fame 
of the writer as a disciple of more than one 
of the Muses, and the generous patronage 
extended in those days by personages of rank 
and influence to literary and musical accom- 
plishments, the volume remained unreprinted 
till 1738, when it was ushered once more 
into the world, like its predecessor at Venice, 
with portraits of the author herself and of 
the Count of Collalto—the great soldier and 
generalissimo in the service of Charles V.— 
and other illustrations. Even the impression 
of 1738 is rare, and the peculiar circum- 
stances attendant on its composite character 
involve a very romantic and very sad story. 
Caspara Stampa was born at Padua in 1523, 


as it is supposed, of Milanese parents, but 
passed the greater part of her short life at 


Venice. She was devotedly attached to 
learning of all kinds, became a Latin and 
Greek scholar, and acquired a proficiency in 
music and poetry. When she was about 
six-and-twenty she somehow met with the 
famous Condottiere, Count Collattino di Col- 
lalto, whose name is so prominent in the 
accounts of the campaigns of the armies of 
Charles V. in Italy at that time. She fell 
passionately in love with Collalto, corres- 
ponded with him, and addressed to him:a 
series of sonnets, in which she exhausts the 
language of admiration and panegyric. The 
object of her worship was precisely of her 
own age, having been also born in 1523. 
There is no clear proof to what extent he 
reciprocated her deep affection, or how far or 
often the two ever actually came face to face. 
But at any rate Collalto eventually quitted 
Italy and her to serve under Henry II. of 
France, and it is impossible to doubt that he 
did so without making any declaration or 
proposal, and that the disappointment broke 


the lady’s heart. There is even a suspicion 
that she administered poison to herself. She 
had already passed her thirtieth year. 

The lives of this unhappy woman and of 
the man, of whom she was so chivalrously 
enamoured, while they were not destined to 
be associated on earth, were linked together 
in the thoughts of their friends, or of hers, 
and in committing to type after the best part 
of a century the contents of the exceedingly 
rare little volume of 1554, the editor thought 
good to annex the literary remains of Collalto 
himself, of Vinciguerra di Collalto, and other 
opuscula illustrative of both families, in 
addition to the portraits already mentioned, 
andan engraving of the Stampa shield of arms. 
We thus see that we have in Collalto one of 
the not uncommon instances of the union 
of high military genius with a relish and gift 
for culture. He is described as not only 
humanarum cultor litterarum, but litteratorum 
Mecenas, but he failed to extend his love of 
the liberal arts to a suit for the hand of his 
adorer, and there was the added affliction 
and bitterness that, on his return home, the 
crushing news arrived of an engagement to 
another. 

The richness and versatility of acquire- 
ments on the part of the Stampa family seem 
to have confined themselves to Caspara 
herself and her more or less immediate 
surroundings, equally affected by the revival 
in the peninsula of literature and the arts ; 
and the Renaissance is conspicuous, among 
other excellent characteristics, by the fre- 
quency with which its men and women com- 
bined high qualifications of different and 
even conflicting natures. It was fam Arti 
quam Marti ; and this was a tradition from 
the ancients, 

In the volume of 1738 before us are 
notices of several members of the house of 
Stampa who attained rank in a variety of 
directions, but we find no reference to the 
sculptor Jacopo Maria Stampa, born in 
1487, and of whom a marble bust exists 
with the subjoined inscription. It was exe- 
cuted in 1553, but we do not gather whether 


. the artist himself was then living or not. 


IACOBVS MARIA 
STAMPA. 
AN.LXVI. MODLIII. 
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Fairford Church and the Comb 
of its JFounder. 


By FLORENCE A. G. DAVIDSON, 
a 


ERE it not for its far-famed, glorious 

‘ stained-glass church windows and 

its beautiful church, the little village 

of Fairford, in Gloucestershire, 

would be hardly known out of its immediate 

‘neighbourhood. It possesses no specially 

interesting old houses, and though there is an 

excellent coaching inn and good trout fishing, 

this would not draw many visitors. But the 

church windows, with their wealth of colour- 

ing, with their jewel-like reds and greens and 

terra-cotta browns, are worth going half over 
Europe to study and to admire. . 

There are twenty-eight windows, and each 
one is filled with pictured glass that glows 
and burns in the sunshine, and the colours of 
which are as fresh as when they were painted 
over four hundred years ago. The subjects 
are all taken from Bible history, and quaint 
and stiff as are the figures, they show unmis- 
takable traces of having been the work of 
some master in his art. One can readily 
understand why so many authorities persist 


in ascribing them to Albrecht Diirer, though 
none of them are signed with his well-known 
initials, and there is nothing to support this 
theory but the facts that the style of the vast 
majority of them is distinctly Flemish, and 
that they are by an artist of the very highest 


order. Some of the windows, however, are 
not nearly so fine as others, and plainly show 
the work of an inferior hand. 

As to how the glass came to be in Fairford 
’ Church, the traditionally accepted story is 
that John Tame, a London wool-merchant, 
towards the end of 1400, captured a ship 
laden with painted windows, bound for Rome 
from Flanders, and so built this church to 
containthem. This story, however, has lately 
been disputed by the best authorities. 

Leland, who in 1545 wrote an account of 
the glass, does not mention this tale, nor is 
it spoken of in an account we have given us 
in 1660, and it is only in 1669 that we 
find this story of how they were captured on 
the high seas spoken of for the first time. 

In disproof of this tale we have the fact 


that, though there are German-Flemish marks 
in the glass, the idea that it was executed 
for the church, and the church not built to 
contain it, is confirmed by several significant 
facts. There are English saints in the 
windows and English royal badges, and the 
whole of the glass is designed and painted to 
exactly suit the English style of the building. 
And, furthermore, no church exists, or 
existed, in Rome in this Perpendicular style 
of architecture, which is purely English in 
character. Anyone who has carefully studied 
the subject must have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is glass made in England by 
foreign artists imported for the purpose ; or, 
what is far more likely, that it was executed 
in either Flanders or Germany by John 
Tame’s order, for the church he was rebuild- 
ing at Fairford. 

But whoever painted them, for richness and 
warmth of colour, for the boldness and 
depth of the shadows, and for the masterly 
beauty of their conception, they cannot be 
surpassed by anything of the kind in Great 
Britain, or, indeed, in most parts of the 
Continent. Vandyke saw them in the 
time of Charles II., and Hearne says of 
him that “he often affirmed, both to the 
King and others, that many of the figures 
were so exquisitely well done that they could 
not be executed by the best pencil.” 

Except for the west window, which was 
blown in by a terrible storm long ago, and 
was restored in the most shocking style and 
in the most appalling colours possible to 
imagine, and for one or two minor parts of 
the aisle windows that have suffered in a | 
similar manner, the windows still glow in all 
their original glory, with very little diminution 
of colour. They owe their preservation dur- 
ing the Civil War to the fact that a Mr. 
Oldisworth, a native of Fairford, took the 
windows bodily out, and buried them out of 
sight till the times became more peaceful 
and they could be replaced in the church. 

The church that enshrines this matchless 
glass is a most beautiful late Perpendicular 
one, with lofty nave, two aisles, and a tower. 
There is a great deal of good decorated work 
inside the church, and most lovely wood- 
carving on the choir stalls and on the screen. 
Indeed, the whole of the interior decoration 
of the building is far above that of the 
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average village church. It is built close to 
the site of a far older and smaller church, 
which was cruciform in shape, and of which 
we have a mention in 1125, when money 
was left by will appointing that a chantry 
priest should be appointed to the “ Northe 
Chappell,” there to sing with the choir for 
the repose of the souls of the donor and 
his wife. There are some grotesque figures 


on the outside of the church and on the 
tower, that look down with the cynical smile 
of centuries, into the green churchyard at 
their feet. 

John Tame, who built the church and 
gave it the famous windows, had by his trade, 


FAIRFORD CHURCH: FOUNDER’S TOMB. 


both at home and abroad, made a fortune for 
himself, and wishing to found a family and 
perpetuate his name, he bought the Manor 
of Fairford from Henry VII., and intro- 
duced the manufacture of woollen cloth 
into the village. He died, however, in 1500, 
leaving the church to be finished by his son 
Edmond, who completed the work that his 
father had so nobly begun. 

John Tame’s tomb to himself and his wife 
Alicia is a very handsome one of gray 
polished marble that stands close to the 
door of the vestry in the chancel. It is quite 
plain, with the arms of himself and of his wife 
on shields on the sides and end. Round the 


outside edge of the tomb on the top runs 
this verse. 


For thus, love, pray for me: I may not pray 
more, pray ye: 

With a pater noster and an ave: That my 
paynys releffyd may be. 


This tomb must have been finished: before 
the screen was put up, as the latter now rests 
on the top of it. His son, Sir Edmond, is 
buried just behind his father and mother. 
His tomb is a slab let into the floor, with the 
figures of his two wives engraved on a brass 
plate, and with these inscriptions : 


For Jesus’ sake pray for me. . . [obliterated] 


paynes relessyed be. 
Jesus Lord, that made me: 
And with thy blood us bought : 
Forgive us our trespasses, 


While another inscription asks : 


Of your charitie pray for the soule of Edmond 
Tame and for the soule of Agnes his first wife. 


The prayers of the pious are not asked on 
behalf of the second wife because the very 
fine table tomb that one sees, just beyond 
below the window with two well executed 
effigies on it, was erected in 1560 to the 
memory of Roger Lygon, Esq., and his wife, 
the widow of Sir Edmond Tame. 

The little town of Fairford on Colne, “‘ The 
fair ford over the Colne,” is very old, and 
dates from Saxon times, as the number of 
Saxon graves that have been found in its 
vicinity testify. ‘The manor at the time of 
the Conquest was in the possession of a 
Saxon noble named Brictric, whose ancestors 
had held the land for centuries. He was 
the founder of the first church, and the son 
of the Saxon Algar and of Algiva his wife. 
He was tall, stately, and handsome, and con- 
spicuous for the fairness of his. skin, the 
same family fairness of complexion that had 
earned for his grandfather the name of 
Halyward Snow. When quite a youth, 
Brictric was sent as ambassador to Flanders, 
and while there Matilda of Flanders fell in 
love with him and asked him to marry her. 
But as he did not return her affection he 
refused the honour, and returning home, he 
married and settled on his estates. 

Matilda soon after married William of 
Normandy ; but she never forgave this refusal, 
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and in revenge, after her husband had con- 
quered England and become its King, she 
begged a favour of him, which he readily 
granted. This was that he should give her 
the whole of Brictric’s estates that were known 
as “the honour of Gloucester,” and seizing 
these, she commanded that Brictric should 
be taken prisoner at his Manor of Harley 
and sent under guard to Winchester, where 
he lived in captivity till his death, leaving no 
child to carry on his name. 

In Henry II.’s time, Richard de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hereford, held the 
manor, but it must have reverted again to 
the Crown, as John Tame bought it from 
Henry VII. 

The later history of Fairford has not been 
eventful, except that John Keble, the author 
of The Christian Year, was born here in 1792. 
And it was from his growing to love the 
marvellous stained-glass windows here that 
he conceived the idea of putting into his own 
church at Hursley, in Hampshire, the histori- 
cal series of windows that are now to be seen 
there, though neither in colouring nor design 
do they bear the faintest resemblance to the 
matchless originals which he tried to copy. 
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LUDLOW CASTLE. 


(From the Shrewsbury Chronicle, November 27, 1903.) 


MY the kind permission of the Earl 
of Powis some excavations have 
recently been made under the 
direction of Mr. St. John Hope 

(the distinguished antiquary), Mr. Brake- 
speare, F.S.A., and Mr. Herbert R. H. 
Southam, F.S.A. (ex-Mayor of Shrewsbury), 
in the inner green of Ludlow Castle, and 
It may be of interest to give in this column a 
short note of what has been done, though it 
is satisfactory to know that a full statement of 
the exploration, written by one of the above- 
named gentlemen, will appear in the Zransac- 
tions of the Shropshire Archzological 
Society. 

The choir or chancel of the old round 
Norman chapel dedicated to St. Mary 


Magdalene was the first subject of investiga- 
tion, and the result was very interesting. 
The excavation proved that the original east 
end of the chancel was in the very unusual, if 
not unique, form of a semi-octagon tacked on 
to a small square. The same Norman plinth 
which runs round the circular chapel can be 
quite clearly traced round three sides of the 
semi-octagon, being quite sufficient to show 
beyond doubt what was the original form of 
the chancel, the apse itself being very small 
and affording little room for more than the 
altar. The excavation also confirmed the 
belief that some time in the sixteenth century, 
whether in the time of Queen Elizabeth and 
Sir Henry Sidney or somewhat earlier, the 
Norman apse was altered and the chancel 
extended to the curtain wall; but in this 
connection it is somewhat of a puzzle that 
the foundations of the extension wall on the 
north side are of a later date than the wall 
on the south side, which has the appearance 
of Norman “battering.” In the course of 
the excavation the floor of red quarries was 
found at three different levels extending right 
to the curtain wall, showing that the altar 
was at a considerable height. The digging 
also showed that, as appears from the slight 
nature of the masonry of the side walls 
projecting from the round chapel, the sides 
of the chancel were of timber, and that it had 
been destroyed by fire, many traces of burnt 
wood being found. The red quarries of the 
lower level of the chancel have red-brick 
curbings on each side, indicating the posi- 
tion of the choir seats between the curbing 
and the wall. 

There is a curious diagonal wall on the 
south side running into the chancel wall, 
with a cross wall at right angles to it, which 
has not been explained and requires some 
further exploration. It has the appearance 
of being a vestry from its position, but there 
is a suggestion that there was a laundry and 
wash-house somewhere in this spot, and it is 
worthy of note that there is a large deposit in 
the ground of what is apparently soap. 

Many tiles of the sixteenth century bear- 
ing roses and fleurs-de-lis, as well as some 
much older ones, were found in and about 
the east end of the chapel, and these, together 
with an old bottle, some slip-ware, some 
pottery and glass, are at present deposited, by 
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Lord Powis’s permission, in the Ludlow 
Museum. 

South of the chapel the red-quarried floor 
and the fireplace of a large room, possibly a 
laundry, of Sir Henry Sidney’s day, are 
exposed to view. 

An excavation on the north side of the 
Norman keep tower has also given very 
interesting results. Mr. St. John Hope and 
Mr. Brakespeare not only agreed with other 
antiquaries that extensive changes had taken 
place in the north wall of the keep, but were 
of opinion also that the whole north wall down 
to a recessed angle eastward was of a com- 
paratively late date, and the “dig” has fully 
confirmed their beliefs. It has resulted in 
bringing into view the lower part of the stone 
steps running down from the first floor, which 
had been blocked by the corkscrew staircase 
of Tudor times, and the Norman masonry of 
the west wall, running considerably further 
north than the present face of the keep. It 
has also revealed that which proves to 
demonstration the fact that the original north 
wall was further north—namely, the continua- 
tion of the Norman arcade, which appears in 
the ground-floor chamber of the keep in the 
shape of a base of another pillar on the 
same level, and in exact correspondence 
with the other pillars. The steps and the 
masonry of the wall are in splendid pre- 
servation, and are very fine specimens of 
Norman building. Still further to the north 
a part of a clearly “battered” Norman 
wall is exposed to view, though the ex- 
cavation here is quite incomplete; but 
enough has been done to show how much 
of immense interest remains to be done, and 
how exceedingly valuable, not only to all 
archzologists, but to all who take an interest 
in Ludlow and its historic castle, is the work 
which has been commenced. It is gratifying 
to learn that, by the kind permission of the 
Earl of Powis, to whom the thanks of all are 
due, the excavations will be resumed under 
the same direction in the spring of next year, 
when doubtless many discoveries will be made 
and many disputed points settled. Mean- 
while the excavations are left open for the 
inspection of visitors, except so far only as is 
necessary to protect the exposed parts from 
frost and injury. 

|: ie A 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toreceive amen from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


RECENT gifts to the Colchester Museum include a 
working model of a Roman lock, illustrating the re- 
mains of ancient locks and keys found in Colchester ; 
a beautiful little bronze fibula, the handle of a bronze 
strigil, and a ‘‘ middle brass” of Claudius, all found 
in Water Lane; a British, or Gaulish, silver coin, an 
Anglo-Saxon sceatta; a penny of Alexander III. 
of Scotland, and a seventeenth-century housewife’s 
MS. receipt-book. 


“~ S 

The Jélustrated London News of December 5 had 
some interesting illustrations, from photographs, of 
the Roman wall and of Roman altars recovered from 
the Tyne ; while a supplement to the Graphic of the 
same date contained pictures of Roman baths and 
other Roman remains in Tunis, illustrating an article 
by Sir Harry H. Johnston, entitled ‘‘ Sketches in 
South Tunisia.” 


as a a 
Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack of Edinburgh announce 
for early publication, at the price of £2 2s. net, the 


Jacobite Peerage, Baronetage, Knightaze, and Grants 


of Honour, extracted from the Warrant Books of 
ames II. and VII. and ‘‘James III. and VIII.,” 
among the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, and 
other sources, edited, with biographical and genealo- 
gical notes, by the Marquis of Ruvigny ani Raineval. 


A beautiful and nearly perfect specimen of a Roman 
bronze coin, bearing the image and superscription of 
the Emperor Licinius, who reigned A.D. 307-323, was 
found in November in a trench in the chalk that is 
being made by the Electricity Supply Company’s 
employees in Tower Hamlets, Dover. 


ical and 
called 


ad) 

A new branch of the Somersetshire Archzol 
Natural History Society has been formed, to 
the ‘‘ Bath and District Branch,” the districts allotted 
being within the area from Brislington south to Chew- 
ton Mendip, thence east to Beckington, from there 
following the county boundary round the north of 
Bath to Brislington. 





VVVYYVYVYVVYVY 
SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HoncE sold last 
week the following books : Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, 12 vols., 1873-1892, £7 5s. ; Ackermann’s 
Oxford, 2 vols., 1814, £14 7s. 6d. ; Cambridge, 2 vols., 
1815, £10 $s. ; Winchester and other Colleges, 1816, 
418 15s. ; Beaumont and Fletcher, by Dyce, 11 vols., 
1843-1846, £10 2s. 6d.'; Bentley’s Miscellany, 64 vols., 
1827-1869, £16 10s.; English Spy, 2 vols., 1825- 
1826, £21; Freeman’s Norman Conquest and other 
works, 12 vols., 1877-1886, £16; Marguerite de 
Navarre, Heptameron, 3 vols., 1780-1781, £10 103. ; 
Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, plates, 9 vols., 1831, 
£10 12s. 6d.; Bibliotheca py neg Britannica, 
8 vols., 1780-1799, poy 5s. ; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
8 vols., 1817-1830, £15 15s. ; Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols., 
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1778-1799, £19 §8.; Malton’s Views of Dublin, 
pe te 1794, £18 15s. ; The Ibis, 1859-1903, £60; 
Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum, 37 vols., 
£32; Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, £7 15s. ; 
Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols., 1891-1897, £63; Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 9 vols., 1871-1896, £61 ; Gould’s 
Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., 1873, £58; Birds of 
Asia, 7 vols., 1850-1883, £75; Curtis’s British En- 
tomology, 8 vols., 1823-1840, £12 ; Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 36 vols., 1790-1794, £18 15s. ; English Fungi, 
3 vols., 1797-1803, £10; Meyer's British Birds, 7 
vols., 1857, 49 10s.; Cabinet de Poullain, 1781, 
£12; Claude’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols., 1789, £8 10s. ; 
Dallaway’s Sussex, 3 vols., 1815-1832, £25 10s.; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols., 1804-1814, 
410 §s.; Ormerod’s Cheshire, large paper, 3 vols., 
1819, £8 5s. ; Hennepin’s Discovery in America, 
1698, £11 10s. ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
3 vols., 1811, £19; Hayley’s Life of Romney, 1809, 
£6 15s. ; Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers of London, 
Ackermann, u.d., £25 5s. ; Cramer, Papillons Exo- 
tiques, 9 vols., 1779-1791, £12 $s. ; Hewitson’s Exotic 
Butterflies, 5 vols., £19.—A¢heneum, November 28. 
ad) a bad} 

Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last week the 
following : Milton’s Paradise Regained, first edition, 
with leaf of imprimatur, 1671, 432; Ben Jonson’s 
Translation of Horace (wanting one leaf), £18 tos. ; 
Browning’s Sordello, 1840, presentation copy with 
inscription, ‘‘ Jas. Wilkinson, Esq., from R. B.,” 
47 58.3; Stothard’s Illustrations to Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man, coloured, £12; Manning and 
Bray’s History of Surrey, 3 vols., £14; Scottish 
History Society’s Publications, 1887-1901, 37 vols., 
£16 10s, ; Fraser’s The Sutherland Book, 3 vols., 
£11.—Atheneum, December 5. 


2 Cay a 
There was a crowded room at Wellington Street 
yesterday, when Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge disposed of a valuable collection of rare auto- 
graphs and Shakespeare relics, numbering twelve lots 
in all. Among the prices realized were the following : 
Signature of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, dated July 7, 1624, only one other known, that 
being among the Harleian MSS. preserved in the 
British Museum, £70 (Quaritch); James I. silver 
seal-top spoon, engraved with full-length figure of 
Shakespeare, with date of his death, 1616, and initials 
of the dramatist and Anne Hathaway, £75 (Aston) ; 
a casket (fitted as an inkstand) made from the wood 
of the mulberry-tree planted by Shakespeare, and pre- 
sented by the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon in 
1769 to George Keate, in recognition of his services to 
the memory of Shakespeare, £120 (Aston); the 
‘Unknown Portrait of Shakspere,” painted on a 
panel of oak, when the dramatist was “ sick unto 
death,” £131 (Moore) ; Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, 10 vols., 1767-1768, from 
the libraries of Thomas Gray, Edmund Malone, and 
Richard Heber, £120 (A. Jackson) ; a unique copy 
of atotally unknown issue-of the Fourth Folio Shakes- 
peare, printed for H. Herringman at the Anchor, in 
the Lower Walk of the New Exchange, 1685, £215 
(Marshall). The twelve lots realized £857 10s.— 
Globe, December 8. 
VOL. XL. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received the 7ramsactions (vol. vi.) of the 
Thoroton Society for 1902, a volume which does credit 
to the Nottingham antiquaries. The first 100 pages 
are occupied with the usual business details, and full 
accounts of the spring and autumn excursions, in 
which are brought together notes on many of the 
interesting churches of the county, with a number of 
excellent illustrations. Specially noteworthy among 
these churches is the fine one at Laxton, which is 
remarkable for its many interesting, though sadly 
mutilated, tombs and effigies. To the second part of 
the volume Mr. W. Stevenson contributes, besides 
an account of the Goldings, ‘‘A Vale of Belvoir 
Cavalier Family,” a special paper on these monu- 
ments. ‘It is still an unsettled question,” says 
Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ whether the réle of a crusader is 
implied by the crossed legs.” We think this has 
been pretty well settled in the negative. Mr. Steven- 
son significantly points out that in the “ Expulsion,” 
sculptured on the north triforium of the angel choir at 
Lincoln, Adam and Eve are figured as cross-legged— 
meant, no doubt, to indicate the attitude of walking. 
Four short papers are contributed by Mr. George 
Fellows—viz., ‘‘Old Bibles at Beeston ”—two copies 
of the original issue cf the A.V. found in the belfry 
of Beeston Church—‘‘ Wollaton Hall,” ‘‘ Wollaton 
Church,” and ‘*The Willoughby Family.” The 
system of pagination adopted in the volume seems 


peculiar. 
~s¢ «25 
The Zyransactions (vol. iii. No. 1) of the Hull 
Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Club for 1903, edited 
by Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., have reached us, Most 
of the papers deal with subjects outside our province, 
but we cannot help remarking the great interest of 
Mr. E. W. Wade's article on ‘‘ The Birds of Bamp- 
ton Cliffs,” very fully illustrated. The one anti- 
quarian paper is substantial, for it fills nearly half the 
volume. It is on the ‘* Evidences Relating to East 
Hull,” by Mr. T. Blashill, whose name is a guarantee 
for careful and thorough work. The eastern part of 
Hull is being rapidly covered with new streets and 
buildings, obliterating old sites and boundaries and 
rendering many an ancient name obsolete and out of 
date. Mr. Blashill has done good service in here 
putting on record an account of the district under its 
old conditions. The history of the various estates 
and manors is carefully traced, and many a sidelight 
thrown upon the social life of the past. The paper is 
well and freely illustrated. 
bad) ed J a 
The Shropshire Archzological and Natural History 
Society have lately issued to members Part 3 of their 
Transactions for the year 1903. The part contains 
these papers : ‘‘ Shropshire 500 years Ago,” by H. M. 
Auden ; ‘‘ Two Exchequer Suits respecting the Tithes 
of Shifnal, 1585,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher ; 
‘The Lords-Lieutenant of Shropshire,” the first 
portion of a very able and exhaustive paper on the 
origin and history of Lords-Lieutenant, as well as 
detailed biographies of the Lieutenants themselves, 
by William Phillips; ‘‘ Authority to Sir Richard 
Ottley to Search for Hidden Treasures,” also by Mr. 
D 
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Phillips; ‘‘Two Shrewsbury Merchant-Gild Rolls 
of the Fourteenth Century,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Drinkwater (this, like the same author’s earlier 
papers, contains copious analyses of surnames and 
trades, etc.) ; and a further account of ‘‘ The Provosts 
and Bailifis of Shrewsbury,” by the late Joseph 
Morris. There are also short notes, under the head- 
ing ‘* Miscellanea,” on Hotspur’s Wife, Existin, 
Tombs of Knights slain at Battlefield, Objects foun 
during Recent Excavations at the Shrewsbury Railway- 
station, Claverley Church, and Find of an Ancient 
Pottery Vase at Whitchurch. The part also contains 
a very full account of the Battle of Shrewsbury 
quincentenary celebration in July last, with the ser- 
mons and lectures then delivered. 

The Shropshire Archzeological Society have also 
issued a special Battlefield volume of about 250 pages, 
containing a reprint of all the articles, notes, and 
papers on the subject of the Battle of Shrewsbury 
given in their Zramsactions for the year, together 
with some additional matter and seventeen illustra- 
tions. 





A AAAAAAAAAAAAA! 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—November 26.—Vis- 
count Dillon, President, in the chair.—The President 
referred to a recent resolution of the Society protest- 
ing against the proposed destruction of the Church of 
All Hallows, Lombard Street, and appealing to the 
parishioners to withhold their assent to any scheme 
that would involve its destruction. He was now able 
to report with satisfaction that at a recent meeting a 
very large majority of the parishioners had voted 

inst such a scheme, and the church may now be 
looked upon as saved.—Lord Bolton was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. J. Challenor Smith communicated a 
note of the brass inscription to Johm Moore (d. 1597) 
in York Minster. This had probably been taken up 
and sold with other brasses in 1645, but was subse- 
quently utilized as material for the weathercock 
which surmounted the turret of the lantern tower 
from 1666 to 1803. In the last-named year the 
weathercock was taken down, and is now preserved 
in the vestry.—Mr. Philip Norman read a paper 
descriptive of the portion of the Roman wall of 
London lately uncovered at Newgate, and now almost 
destroyed. The discussion on the paper, for want of 
time, was postponed until a future meeting.—The 
President referred in suitable terms to the t loss 
which archeological science had sustained by the 
death of Professor Mommsen, an Honorary Fellow of 
the Society, whose labours in the field of classical 
archzology were almost phenomenal in their range 
and thoroughness.—Athenezum, December 5.— 
December 3.—Professor Gowland, Vice-President, in 
the chair.—Mr. Reginald Smith drew attention to 
the recent discovery in Denmark of a sun-disc drawn 
by a horse, the whole mounted on six wheels. The 
disc consisted of two convex bronze plates, 6 inches 
in diameter, placed back to back and fastened at the 
edge ; and one side had been covered with gold foil, 
which was pressed into the spirals, and concentric 
rings = into the bronze. The car must have 
been for ceremonial purposes, and, as it had been 





intentionally damaged before deposit in the peat-moss 
at Trundholm, in North Zealand, there can be little 
doubt that it was a votive offering. Dr. Sophus 
Miiller considered it earlier than 1000 B.C., and 
similar discs found in Ireland must be of about the 
same age, though the spiral ornament is not found on 
bronzes of that date in these islands. One fragment 
with its gold covering was described in 1854; the 
complete gold cover of another, as well as the bronze 
foundation of a third, broken across the centre, are in 
the British Museum. The last has two loops on the 
edge corresponding to those on the Danish example, 
and all must have been for the same porn. though 
the Irish discs have about half the diameter of that 
from Trundholm. From Ireland and elsewhere come 
flat discs of gold with cruciform or other designs that 
occur, not only on rock-carvings of the Bronze Age in 
Sweden, but also on the bases of “‘ incense cups” 
and ‘‘ food vessels” from barrows in Britain. These 
vessels may, therefore, have been used in sun-worship 
at burials.—Professor Gowland commented on the 
skilful hollow casting of the bronze horse attached to 
the Trundholm disc, and considered it a proof that 
metal-working was even then of very old standing in 
that country. Our own abundant home supplies of 
tin and copper must, however, have certainly started 
a Bronze Age earlier in these islands, and the dis- 
covery of the art may also have been independent of 
Continental influence.—Athenzum, December 12. 
2 @ 

HELLENIC Society. — Movember 24. — Professor 
Butcher in the chair.—Dr. Evans gave an account of 
his most recent excavations of the Palace of Minos, at 
Knossos, in Crete. The result of the last season’s 
excavations on the site of the Minoan Palace at 
Knossos, he said, has been specially important from 
the stratigraphical point of view. Below the founda- 
tions of the later building fresh evidence had come to 
light of the existence of an earlier palace, the con- 
tents of which showed connections with the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt, and revealed a high development 
of civilization by the middle of the third millennium 
before ourera. Below this level, again, were struc- 
tures belonging to a still earlier civilized stratum, 
which, in turn, overlaid 25 feet of neolithic deposits. 
Besides these remote es, a remarkable series of dis- 
— had now _ sp ng a of an 
earlier stratum in the later . It now appeared 
that below the paved floors of rooms and niles 
belonging to this concluding period—itself of con- 
siderable duration—were remains of magazines, and 
notably of a whole series of stone receptacles which 
had been definitely closed at some time of great dis- 
turbance—approximately about 1800 B.c.—and the 
later paved a built ye ol ~——. Several of these 
repositories belonging to this penultimate period con- 
tained quantities of gold-foil and remains ons 
wood chests that had been inlaid with plaques of 
crystal and faience, and which, doubtless, once con- 
tained treasure. The two most spacious and im- 
portant of these repositories were filled with relics of 
a sanctuary, including faience figures of a snake 
goddess and votaries, exquisite inlays and reliefs of 
the same material, tablets showing a new intermediate 
form of script, and clay sealings that had belonged to 
priestly documents now perished. It was remarkable 
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that several of these bore religious symbols in the 
shape either of a plain cross or of a crux gammata or 


‘‘ Swastika.” But the great surprise of the excava- 
tion was the discovery of what seemed to have been 
the central object of cult, in the form of a marble 
cross of orthodox Greek shape. Dr. Evans referred 
to other pre-Christian survivals of this symbol which 
seemed to fit on to this Minoan cult. Inthe same way 
the Minoan idea of the dove as Divine intermediary 
had also shown itself very persistent. These remains 
belonged to what appeared to have been an extensive 
sanctuary in the west wing of the palace, includin 

the pillars incised with the double axes. A dé- 
pendance of the palace on the north-east, also recently 
excavated, showed a marvellously preserved royal 
villa, with flights of stairs and remains of upper 
stories, the principal hall of which afforded an extra- 
ordinary anticipation of the later basilica. —Standard, 
November 26. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Wovem- 
ber 18.-—-Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the chair. 
—Mr. C. H. Compton drew attention to various 
interesting archzological discoveries quite recently 
made, and also read some extracts from the register 
of the Parish Church of Chesham, which is a four- 
teenth-century building, well restored by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott. On the wall of the south aisle is an 
old painting of St. Christopher. He also exhibited 
several good photographs of the fine roof of the nave 
of South Creake Church, Norfolk. — The Rev. 
H. J. D. Astley described for Mr. W. J. Nichols, 
who was unable to be present, an exhibition of 
‘*finds” recently made at Chislehurst in the close 
vicinity of the ‘‘ caves,” extending from prehistoric 
to modern times. They consist of a paleolithic flint 
implement resembling a scraper, a flint ball for 
pounding grain, some fragments of Roman pottery, 
Samian and Upchurch, and a number of gun-flints 
fabricated in 1800. Mr. Astley commented on the 
discoveries made at Delpho on the site of the Temple 
of Apollo, which prove the Ionic character of the 
building, and on the recent discoveries of Messrs. 
Hunt and Grenfell in the Fayiim, Egypt. He then 
exhibited a series of nearly 100 photogravure repro- 
ductions (two reproduced in the original colours) of 
portraits discovered some years ago by Herr Theodore 
Graf in graves of the Ptolemaic period in the Fayiim. 
Some of these Herr Graf believes he has identified 
with the aid of coins, medals, and busts. —Dr. Birch 
expressed some doubt as to the identification, but 
apart from this the sefies is one of very considerable 
interest, from the life-like character of the portraits, 
one or two of the younger women being especially 
beautiful, and almost modern-looking. Altogether, 
we have here speaking likenesses of men and women 
who died more than 2,000 years ago, and Herr Graf 
will meet with a warm welcome if, as he proposes, 
he should ever bring the original portraits to London. 
—Mr. Patrick, Hon. Secretary, read, in the absence 
of the author, Mr. J. H. MacMichael, a paper 
dealing with ‘‘The Colour of the Sky in the Sym- 
bolism of Ancient Art and Folk-Lore,” a subject of a 
very interesting nature, and — at considerable 
length, with many references, évincing much and 
useful research. 
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The annual general meeting of the Society or 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on Novem- 
ber 30, Sir Herbert Maxwell, President, in the chair. 
The office-bearers for the year were elected.—The 
Hon. John Abercromby, Secretary, gave a report of 
the work of this Society during the past session, as 
recorded in the forthcoming volume of the Proceed- 
ings, referring also to the excavation of the fort on 
the Roman wall at Rough Castle, near Falkirk, and 
other excavations of prehistoric sites in Bute, Argyll, 
Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire, of all which detailed 
reports would be submitted during the ensuing session. 
—The Treasurer gave a report as to the funds of the 
Society, and the report to the Board of Trustees 
showed that the museum had been visited during the 
year by 16,323 visitors, and the number of objects of 
antiquity added to the collection had been 163 by 
donation and 376 by purchase, while the number of 
books added to the library had been 109 by donation 
and 71 by purchase. Among the more important 
additions to the museum were mentioned the collec- 
tion of Professor Duns, consisting of 230 objects, 
chiefly Scottish, which had been acquired by pur- 
chase, and an ethnological collection of 90 objects, 
which had been presented by Professor Duns. 


bed I 
A meeting of the RoyAL SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held on November 24, Mr. J. R. 
Garstin presiding. — Two interesting papers were 
read—the first by Mr. T. J. Westropp, dealing with 
the ancient history of Ardmore, co. Waterfo , and 
the second by Mr. Herbert Wood, on ‘‘ Addison in 
Ireland.” Mr. Westropp’s paper contained a great 
deal of true history and uncertain tradition relating to 
the period of St. Declan, when the present village of 
Ardmore was called the City of Declan. The paper 
was admirably illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides, showing the ruins of the ancient cathedral, the 
oratory, and the round tower. Mr. Wood’s paper 
gave a great deal of information which is not to be 
found in books as to the doings of Joseph Addison, 
the poet and essayist, while he was Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. 


Mr. R. Welford presided over a meeting of the New- 
CASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES held on Novem- 
ber 25.—Bishop Hornby reported discoveries in the 
churchyard at Chollerton, and Mr. Wooler, of Dar- 
lington, exhibited a Roman jar found near Pierce- 
bridge.—Canon Walker, Rector of Whalton, read a 
paper on the “ Whalton Bonfire and Balefire Cele- 
brations.” He said that at Whalton there survived a 
custom the origin of which was unknown to those 
who participated in it, and could only be guessed at 
by the student and the antiquary. Every year on 
July 4, as the sun went down, a huge load of faggots 
was placed on a waggon, with a youth on the top 
blowing a horn, and a long line of men and boys 
dragging it by ropes. A huge bonfire was built up 
with these on the village green, and the word was 
given to ‘‘light her.” The children, with some 
formality, danced round the fire, and when the flames 
got higher a fiddle was heard, and the young ga oe 
commenced to dance in its neighbourhood. It was 
still, said the Canon, a strange scene, and the custom, 
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in the memory of an old man, eighty years of age, 
had never been omitted, and added that the same 
thing had been told him by his father, though there 
was a tradition that it had been postponed on two 
occasions on account of heavy rain. There was no 
printed record of the ceremony, nor was it mentioned 
in any churchrecords. This year Sir Benjamin Stone 
had set the fire alight. It was now conducted with- 
out any superstitious attributes, though he had been 
informed that there had been ashes abstracted during 


the night. 
25 2 

At the November meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Mr. Axon in the 
chair, Mr. Thomas May read a report on the excava- 
tions at Wilderspool and Stockton Heath during 
1901-1902 on the site of the Roman Civitas. It gave 
particulars of the discovery of a bronze founder’s and 
enameller’s workshop on the north side of the fortified 
area, near to the south bank of the Mersey, in the 
field attached to the brewery of Messrs. Greenall, 
Whitley and Company. The remains included a 
square courtyard paved with small boulders set in 
clay, surrounded by floors of stiff clay, and the base 
of a crucible furnace of calcined clay in the form of a 
deep footprint. Fragments of crucibles with por- 
tions of the bronze adhering to the inside furnace 
were obtained and analyzed by the public analyst at 
Warrington, Mr. F. G. Ruddock, F.I.C. The finds 
in the vicinity of the workshop consisted of coins, 
bronze fibulze, and studs in enamel of the finest work- 
manship, brooches, pins, fragments and drops of 
metal, pieces of cobalt blue and turquoise blue 
enamel, Samian ware cups and bowls, urn, water- 
bottle. These were exhibited and described, or illus- 
trated by photographs. The local remains were com- 
pared with the description of a similar workshop un- 
covered recently in the province of Namur, Belgium, 
known as the Villa of Antheus, procurator metallorum 
under Tiberius, A.D. 1439, contained in the Annales 
de la Société Archéologique de Namur, 1902, and not 
yet translated. 

An account was then given of several iron-ore 
“roasting ovens found at the end of the present season 
on the west side of the Roman Via and new street 
named Roman Road at Stockton Heath, and of the 
foundations of a building of substantial construction, 
with walls 2 feet 6 inches wide and 3 feet deep on 
two sides. This was followed by particulars of an 
iron-smelting furnace, and remains of workshops of 
glass-paste bead-makers, including bases of clay 
furnaces, clay floors, and paved courtyards adjoining 
the Via -on the east. Particulars were given of a 
number of analyses by Mr. Ruddock of ancient slags 
found in the vicinity of the furnaces, and of the prob- 
able methods of iron-smelting practised by the 
Romans on the spot, as indicated by the shapes of 
the ovens and furnaces and the specimens of hematite 
and clayband ores and mineral coal, principally 
cannel. Photographs of two large stone mortars for 

unding calcined ore, a complete quern, coins, iron 
6 80 and other associated objects, were exhibited, 
as well as maps and plans of the various structures. 
Among the more notable discoveries were the appa- 
rent remains of a shrine or temple of Minerva, a 
stone-head of a goddess found upon it, and in the 





vicinity a beautiful miniature bronze head of Minerva, 
or palladium, with crested helmet and perfect features. 


a 2a 2 
The Rev. Dr. Lowy read ‘ Notes on Lilith” at the 
meeting of the SocieTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY 


on December 9. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


DaT BOEXKEN VANDER MISsSEN, ‘‘ THE BOOKLET 
OF THE Mass,” 1507. The thirty-four plates 
described and text translated, with illustrative 
excerpts from contemporary missals and tracts. 
By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Alcuin Club Collec- 
tions V. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1903. 8vo., pp. xvi, 156. Price £1 Is. 

This book is the somewhat belated volume for 
1902 issued to the subscribers to the Alcuin Club, 
but it cannot fail to give them satisfaction. Brother 
Gherit Vander Goude, a Franciscan Observant, pro- 
duced this book in Flemish at Antwerp in the openin 
years of the sixteenth century, and it at once attaine 
to a considerable popularity. The earliest edition, 
apparently the second, in the British Museum is of 
the year 1506, The edition here reproduced is from 
a perfect copy dated 1507. Dr. Rock, in his Church 
of Our Fathers, cited from a French version, called 
L’ Interpretation et Signification de la Messe, pub- 
lished in 1529. An English version came out in 
1532, which was printed by Robert Wyar, but it 
lacked the illustrations, which form the chief attraction 
of the book. A later Flemish edition was printed at 
Antwerp in 1538. Now that the attention of biblio- 
philes, as well as liturgiologists, has been directed to 
this little book, it is probable that other editions will 
ere long be detected on the Continent. The work 
consists of three short books, each divided into 
thirty-three short chapters. The author explains this 
arrangement to signify the three periods of our Lord’s 
life, and the thirty-three years of His earthly career. 
The matter of the first and last books is of a kind 
usual in devotional works of that period, but it is in con- 
nection with the middle section that the interest chiefly 
centres. That portion consists of a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Service of the Mass, divided into thirty- 
three articles and illustrated by sixty-seven plates; of 
these plates, those on the left-hand page are here repro- 
duced, “ whilst those on the opposite page are omitted 
as having no liturgical interest.” For members of 
the Alcuin Society, ‘‘founded with the object of 
encouraging and assisting in the practical study of 
ceremonial and the arrangements of churches, their 
furniture and ornaments, in strict accordance with the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer,” such a de- 
cision as to the plates is quite natural. But as the 
Society or its publishers appeal to the outside public 
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for the purchase of the volume, the cost of which is 
2Is., it does seem highly unfortunate that all the 
plates were not reproduced ; for these early woodcuts 
are peculiarly interesting, and often throw much light 
on the customs and habits of the times. In this work 
the liturgical plate is given on the left hand, and the 
Flemish comment, with English version, on the 
opposite page. On the latter page, too, appear 
Mr. Dearmer’s careful notes and description of the 
picture. The pictures, though simple in ritual, 
are of High Mass, for the celebrant is assisted by 
deacon and subdeacon throughout, and in certain 

laces by the clerk, Moreover, laity are introduced 
in several pictures, not only as kneeling reverently, 
taking part in the service, or gazing through the 
choir screen, but also seated at the sides of the 
pictures, sometimes with hat on, or just entering 
the church, or otherwise conducting themselves after 
such a fashion as to show that they had no concern 
nor part in the ‘‘ Sacrifice of the Altar” then being 
offered. This is, of course, an ordinary characteristic 
of the art of the day, whether drawn by the painter, 
engraver, glass-stainer, or sculptor, and merely signi- 
fies the desire of the artist to fill up his composition 
by what may be termed the ‘‘ side shows” of other 
incidents, apart from the main subject. Mr. Dearmer 
does not appear to have grasped this fact, as some of 
his comments, characterized by a certain dry hum our, 
appear to indicate. Thus, Plate VI, illustrating the 
Epistle, shows on the left hand ‘‘two men in lay 
dress, who sit in a corner with their hatson. Another 
man, wearing a cap, attempts with a double-thonged 
whip to quell a dog, who seems to be vying with the 
subdeacon in vocal exercise.” Plate XVII. rein- 
troduces the scourged cur well round the corner, 
but Mr. Dearmer remarks of the ministers : ‘‘ They 
are unmoved by the dog, who continues to protest 
vigorously against his castigator.” That the dog- 
whipper, to keep dogs out of church or to regulate 
their conduct if they got into the nave, was a conti- 
nental as well as an English church official is sup- 
ported by these pictures ; but it is wholly unnecessary 
to suppose that their presence in the actual sanctuary 
at High Mass could ever have occurred, save as an 
infrequent and unhappy accident, There is much in 
this interesting volume that bears on the religious 
controversies of the day, and which throws light on 
the actual words of the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Thus, the English version of 1532 
uses almost the exact words of the Prayer-Book as to 
the position of the priest at the beginning of the Mass, 
using the word side as meaning the south part of the 
east side or front, and not the end of the altar, 


* * xX 
GUERNSEY FoLK-LorE. From MSS. by the late 
Sir Edgar MacCulloch, F.S.A. Edited by 
Edith F. Carey. Many illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1903. Large 8vo., pp. 616. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Edgar MacCulloch, who was well known as an 
industrious antiquary, devoted the leisure hours of 
many years to the collection of these numerous rem tins 
of the folk-lore of his native island, many of which 
have since disappeared. At his death in 1896 he 
bequeathed his manuscript collection to the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, of which he had been many years 


member and President, and the Court, having wisely 
resolved on publication, confided the task of trans- 
cription and editing to the hands of Miss Carey. The 
result of her labours is the handsome and portly 
volume, well printed in Guernsey, which is now 
before us. Of late years Guernsey, in common with 
the other Channel Islands, has undergone vast 
changes. Its appearance and its life have been 
modernized and hopelessly vulgarized, and most of 
the relics of medizval customs and beliefs which 
were once abundant have well nigh disappeared. Sir 
Edgar MacCulloch did invaluable work by collecting 
carefully and widely while yet the island’s old-time 
characteristics were maintained. 

Much of the lore herein gathered together is, of 
course, common to England and other countries, but 
there are many little variations in detail which will 
make the book to be valued by the comparative 
mythologist. There is much, too, naturally, which 
the folk-lorist will compare with the lore of the 
neighbouring Brittany, especially in connection with 
the reverence paid to great stones, and the stories of 
fairies dwelling in caves, and their vengeance 0: 
mortals who had accidentally become possessed of 
the power of fairy vision, There are one or two 
such stories here (at pp. 208-210, for example) which 
are close parallels to some in M. Sébillot’s Literature 
Orale de la Haute Bretagne. Miss Carey has done 
her work very well. The arrangement of the book is 
excellent, and the editor’s notes are good and useful. 
The several appendices for which Miss Carey is re- 
sponsible—one of which contains some good ghost 
stories—are decided additions to the value of th 
book. The illustrations are very numerous, and in- 
clude many views of old houses and streets, most of 
which have now been swept away. There is a full 
index, and the volume is in every way satisfactorily 
produced, as becomes a work which is of permanent 
value and utility. 


* xk * 

RusKIN RELIcs. By W. G. Collingwood. With 
50 illustrations by John Ruskin and others. 
London: Jsbister and Co., Ltd., 1903. Imperial 
8vo., pp. X, 232. Price 10s. 6d. 

The relics of recent great men are the food of the 
antiquary of the future, and Mr. Collingwood, than 
whom no one was better fitted for the task, has 
produced a volume of collected papers which in years 
to come should interest an even wider public than the 
worshippers of the Ruskin cult. It goes without 
saying that Ruskinians will add this supplement to 
the notable life of the Master which came a few years 
ago from the same pen. From ‘‘ the chair he sat in” 
to the illuminated manuscript of ‘‘ King Hakon’s 
Bible,” this beautifully printed volume is full of 
Ruskin’s possessions, lovingly set forth with a 
devotion which echoes the care he gave to them in 
his lifetime. In particular, the two chapters on 
Ruskin’s Jewels and Ruskin’s Library, with their 
extremely interesting illustrations, show forth the 
man that the prophet was in his own home and in his 
daily life, while his ardent soul was expressing itself 
in great prophetic works. Truly, the reverent tone 
of this volume and the nobility of its hero disarm all 
criticism. Mr, Collingwood has played the Boswell 
to his great man too well and too sincerely to be 
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accused of breaking any private confidence, and the 

result of his record makes distinctly good reading. 

as was to be expected, the illustrations are a feature 
of the volume. They include many sketches by 

Mr. Collingwood made in the company, and perhaps 

under the inspiration, of Ruskin. But, as we have 

hinted, the main value of the book will lie in the 
reproduction of many sheets, drawings, and objects 
which bear the marks of the Master himself. 

Mr. Collingwood is to be congratulated on_ his 

publisher in this respect. W. H. D. 

* kK x 

How To DEcIPHER AND STUDY OLD DOCUMENTS. 
By E. E. Thoyts (Mrs. J. H. Cope). Second 
edition, revised. Facsimiles and other illustra- 
tions. London: Ziliot Stock, 1903. Crown 

oa: 8vo., pp. xvi, 149. Price 4s. 6d. 

Many amateur palzographers have had reason to 
be grateful to Mrs. Cope for this useful little book, 
which first appeared about ten years ago, and has for 
some time been out of print. It is now reissued 
handsomely got up, with many additions and correc- 
tions to bring the matter up to date. Mrs. Cope is 
experienced in record-reading, and she follows in 
these pages the very practical plan of trying to 
describe those things which puzzled her when she 
first tried to read and understand the records of 
bygone times. There is no attempt to cover any- 
thing like the whole field of paleeography. Mrs. Cope 
deals only with English records, and tries especially 
to lighten the difficulties which beset the beginner in 
dealing with family records, parish registers, ancient 
deeds and charters, and similar documents. The 
second chapter, on ‘‘ Character by Handwriting,” 
hardly seems in keeping with the rest of the book, 
but in her preface Mrs. Cope urges that such study is 
useful with regard to private letters and questions of 
genuineness, Mr. C, Trice Martin supplies a brief 
introduction, in which he relates one or two amusing 
palzographical ‘howlers.” The book is to be 
cordially commended. 

* * * 

St. NIcHOLAS HospPITAL, SALISBURY. By the 
Rev. Canon Wordsworth, M.A. With 22 illus- 
trations. Salisbury: Brown and Co., 1902. 
8vo., pp. Ixxxviii, 386. Price 15s. net. 

In this most welcome volume, which forms one of 
the publications of the Wilts Record Society, Canon 
Wordsworth, who is Master of the Hospital of 
St. Nicholas, Salisbury, gives the best and most 
thorough account of an English medizeval hospital 
that has yet been published. It is chiefly devoted to 
the reproduction of the whole of the fifteenth-century 
cartulary, or old register, with such additions as were 
made to that book up to the year 1639. But it also 
contains a variety of other records relative to the 
hospital, drawn from diocesan or national archives ; as 
well as certain particulars relative to the chapel of 
St. John Baptist on the Isle, the Scottish College of 
St. Nicholas de Vaux, and the collegiate Church of 
St. Edmund, Salisbury, which Canon Wordsworth 

tds as daughter institutions or offshoots of this 
hospital. There is alsoa preface of eighty-eight pages, 
the greater part of which consists of an account of the 
hospital, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, drawn up by the late Master, Canon Moberly. 





The editor of this cartulary rem arks in his preface that 
‘*the purchasers of books are, to all appearance, 
becoming fewer and fewer,” but that, nevertheless, 
the value of this document has been placed so high 
by manuscript experts, such as Messrs. Scott and 
Warner of the British Museum, that he resolved to 
issue it for “‘such readers as it may be fortunate 
enough to find.” It would be quite impossible to 
give any adequate notion of this volume in the space 
at our disposal, but we are glad to notice that this 
book can be obtained by others than members of the 
Wilts Society, and to assure our ecclesiological and 
historical readers that Canon Wordsworth’s book is 
of great and genuine worth ; that it stands out as the 
unique record of one of those numerous smaller 
hospitals for the poor, the majority of which were 
crushed out by the hateful spoliations of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. ; that it is edited after a scholarly 
and precise fashion ; and that its twenty-two illustra- 


tions are good in themselves, and invaluable for those © 


who desire to form a true idea of these ancient houses 
for bedesmen and poor travellers. It well merits a 
far more extended sale than the editor seems to 
anticipate.—J. CHARLES Cox. 
x kx x 
AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES 
OF SHROPSHIRE. By the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage, M.A., F.S.A. Part 6. The Hundreds 
of Condover and Ford. Many plates and other 
illustrations. Wellington: Aodson and Co., 
1903. 4to., pp. 451-540. Price Ios. 6d. 

With this part Mr. Cranage begins the second 
volume of his work, though the pagination of the first 
volume is continued. The churches of the hundred 
of Condover are twenty in number, beginning with 
that of Acton Burnell, with its very fine chancel, in 
which is a beautiful double piscina and other attrac- 


‘tive features, on which Mr. Cranage dwells with 


appreciative care. He notes that in this church there 
is still in existence, though fast perishing, a black-and- 
white “maiden garland.” Of the other nineteen 
churches in the hundred, the most interesting are those 
at Berrington ; Condover, with the remarkable half- 
timbered gable of its south transept and interesting 
monuments in the chancel; the disused chapel at 
Langley, with its curious arrangements for seats and 
kneeling-desks round the north, south, and eas¢ sides 
of the Communion-table; Pitchford, with its famous 
oaken effigy of a mail-clad warrior; the curious 
church at Stapleton, which appears to have been 
built of two stories; and Woolstaston, with its 
strangely rough old font. The hundred of Ford 
includes eleven churches, of which the most interest- 
ing are those at Alberbury and Minsterley. In the 
latter are seven “ maiden garlands,” two dating from 
1736. The many plates and other illustrations are 
excellent, as in former parts. We congratulate 
Mr. Cranage on having advanced another step 
towards the completion of this beautiful work. 


*x * 

MILTON’s ENGLAND. By Lucia Ames Mead. [Illus- 
trated. London: Eveleigh Nash, 1903. Crown 
8vo., pp. 311. Price 6s. net. 

This volume, by an American lady, is distinctly 
superior in quality to many books of its own kind. It 

is intelligent topography, written accurately in a 
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zealous worship of a great man ; and its pages are full 
of that warm and generous regard for ‘‘ the storied 
past” of the mother-country which distinguishes the 
cultivated American. Miss Mead, according to the 
dedication to her friend, ‘‘ wandered one happy 
summer through Milton’s England,” and we are as 
sure that she. enjoyed the journey as we are clear, 
from her painstaking record, that she deserved to do 
so. When free from her first chapter on ‘‘ The Lon- 
don into which Milton was born” (which ably enough 
explains why to any English-speaking man “‘a half- 
dozen miles of the tidal Thames have more of meaning 
than as many thousands of the Amazon, the Oxus, 
and the Ganges’”’), she treats of the life of Milton by 
its places of sojourn; and Milton had many homes, 
for he lived in great and restless days. Here is a 
chance sentence which shows her method: ‘‘In 
Gray’s Inn, to the north of Holborn, Francis Bacon 
wrote his Movum Organum, which he published in 
1620, when Milton was a schoolboy at St. Paul’s, and 
when the Leyden Pilgrims in the Mayflower landed 
on Plymouth Rock.” For the purposes of popular 
history, as different from the recording of research 
work, that comparative mode is obviously the right 
one, and Miss Mead employs it honestly and brightly. 
We can trust an author, especially a lady (if we may 
be pardoned for saying so!), who swiftly sketches 
Elizabeth as ‘‘ that shrewd politician, great Sovereign, 
yet vain and silly woman”; and the reader who 
lingers in these attractive pages will find many pieces 
of sound and luminous writing. In many recent 
volumes which deal incidentally with the Cromwel- 
lian period we do not remember so readable a passage 
as that which here (pp. 244-250) contrasts the endings 
of Charles I. and the Protector in their true signifi- 
cance. Of Milton himself, poet, scholar, and politi- 
cian, the portrait is both ample and exact. 

A special word of praise is due to the illustrations, 
which are a distinct feature of an el t ‘*get-up.” 
Almost all are taken photographically from old prints, 
and it is the right method to use. We would only 
snggest that the date and, wherever possible, the 
source of the print should be given; the former, 
at least, is nearly always to be found on such topo- 
graphical prints as have here been used. The portrait 
of Cromwell is ‘a poor thing,” but the frontispiece, 
taken from Faithorne's beautiful miniature of Milton, 
is excellent.—W. H. D. 

*x* *k * 

THE ANCESTRY OF RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
D.D. (ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY). By the 
Rev. Adam Philip, M.A. Many illustrations. 
London: Zilot Stock. 1903. Large 8vo., 
pp. viii, 37. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury comes of Presby- 
terian stock. The greater part of this little book is 
occupied with sketches of the lives and careers of his 
great-grandfather, Thomas Randall, minister of Inch- 
ture, Perthshire, from 1739 to 1770, and of the first 
charge, Stirling, from 1770 to his death in 1780; and 
of his grandfather, Thomas Randall, later Thomas 
Randall Davidson, whose ministerial charges were at 
Inchture, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. At the Tolbooth, 
then part of the Cathedral of St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Davidson laboured from 1785 till his death in 
1827. There are many interesting glimpses of 


Scottish life, and especially of Scottish Church life, 
in the eighteenth century. The illustrations of 
churches and places mentioned in the text, with 
portraits of the Archbishop and of his grandfather, 
are effective, 


x 
DICTIONARY OF HIsTORICAL ALLusIoNs. By T. B. 
Harbottle. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., Lid., 1903. 8vo., pp. 306. Price 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Harbottle is a prolific producer of dictionaries, 
and -this latest of the series is marked by signs of 
haste. It contains a vast amount of information in a 
convenient form, which will be of considerable use to 
readers and students, but in not a few of the articles 
revision is sadly needed. It is only charitable to put 
some of the mistakes down to faulty proof-reading. 
Under ‘‘ Edict of Chateaubriand” we are told that 
this edict was issued by Henri III., and established 
the Chambre Ardente; while under ‘‘ Chambre 
Ardente ” that Court is said to have been established 
by Henri II. Henri III., again, is said to have 
issued the Edict of Nemours in 1785, nearly 200 years 
after His Majesty’s death. The dates, indeed, are by 
no means as trustworthy as they should-be. Under 
‘* Jerviswood Plot” that conspiracy is said to have 
been discovered as a result of the failure of the Rye 
House Plot, and one of its leaders, Baillie, seized 
and executed in 1634. The date of the Rye House 
Plot was 1683. larper’s Ferry is said to have 
been the scene of John Brown’s abortive rising in 
‘* 1869.” But no such excuse as faulty proof-reading 
can explain such an extraordinary jumble as is given 
under ‘‘ Kit-Kat Club.” This is stated to have been 
‘*a club formed by certain prominent Whig politicians 
in 1793 to promote the principles of the French 
Revolution. Walpole, Steele, and Addison were 
among its members”! A large number of nicknames 
and sobriquets are usefully included. It is strange to 
find ‘*‘ Queen Dick” (Richard Cromwell) given, and 
the much better-known ‘‘Tumbledown Dick” 
omitted. But omissions in such a book are easy to 
find, though not so easy to account for. Why, for 
example, should “Jedburgh Justice” find a place, 
and not the more familiar ‘* Halifax Law”? The 
volume, however, despite such drawbacks as we have 
mentioned and others, which can be remedied in 
future editions by careful and thorough revision, is a 
= handy book of reference. The index is a useful 
eature, 


* * xX 

SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By 
Mrs. Caroline A. White. Many illustrations. 
Second edition, revised. London: Elliot Stock, 

1903. 8vo., pp. xvi, 324. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
When this book first appeared, several years ago, 
we were able to offer it a very hearty welcome. In 
its new form, on smaller paper, and duly revised, it is 
not less attractive. Hampstead has, perhaps, more 
and more varied associations of interest —social, 
literary, and artistic—than any other London suburb ; 
and Mrs. White is a delightful guide to all this world 
of anecdote and reminiscence. The author is now 
a nonogenarian, so that her own recollections of the 
district in which she has lived for many years are 
of some importance. Those who are familiar with 
Hampstead and its charms will find in this book 
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fresh food for their enthusiasm, while those who know 
not the district save by repute will, under Mrs. 
White’s guidance, become,happy victims to its fascina- 
tions. The illustrations are very numerous, One or 
two could be dispensed with—the portrait of Charles 
Lamb on p. 174 is a melancholy example—but the 
great majority are welcome and really illustrative. 
Particularly interesting and valuable are the views of 
scenes which have long since disappeared for ever 
beneath the always-encroaching flood of bricks and 
mortar. 


We have received the new issue for 1904 of the in- 
valuable Who's Who(London: A. and C. Black. Price 
7s. 6d, net). It contains more biographies than ever, 
and while one might be critical as to the dispropor- 
tionate amount of space allotted to certain folk, and 
as to the irritating absurdities of a few autobio- 
graphers, it is pleasanter to acknowledge the many 
merits of this most useful compendium of contem- 

rary biography. The many useful tables which 
lee gradually been crowded altogether out of the 
pages of Who's Who are now issued, with much other 
miscellaneous information, in a separate and very 
handy form as the Who's Who Year-Book (price ts. 
net). 


* kK * 

In the Architectural Review, December, Mr. J. A. 
Morris, in a well-illustrated paper on the ‘Old 
Bridge of Ayr”—the Auld Brig of Burns’s ‘‘Twa 
Brigs ”—describes in detail the construction of the 
bridge, and, noting its present precarious condition— 
due chiefly to the rapidly increasing river scour con- 
sequent upon harbour dredging—pleads earnestly for 
its preservation. The matter, it is clear, is not 
altogether free from difficulty, but we trust the burgh 
council of the old town will let nothing prevent them 
from taking steps at once to insure the preservation 
of the most interesting feature of their town. The 
Review also contains another chapter of Messrs. Prior 
and Gardener’s study of ‘‘ English Medieval Figure 
Sculpture,” which is freely illustrated and deals with 
the statues of Wells Cathedral. The Genealogical 
Magazine, December, has an interesting paper b 
Mr. Ambrose Lee on “ The Heraldry of Shakespeare’s 
Richard I1.,” as recently produced by Mr. Tree. 


Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies writes on ‘‘ Modern English ° 


Heraldic Art,” and among the other contents we 
note ‘‘ Heraldic Illumination,” by Mr. John Viny- 


comb. 
* xk * 

" The Ulster Journal of Archaology, October, is a 
little belated, but is an unusually good number. It 
opens with a description, well illustrated, by the Rev. 
Dr. Buick, of a ‘‘ Bronze Bridle-bit ” found recently 
in County Antrim, which is compared with other 
Irish and Scotch examples. An interesting chapter 
in local history is supplied by the reprinting of a rare 
Belfast pamphlet on ‘‘The French Prisoners in 
Belfast, 1759-1763,” with notes by Mr. I. W. Ward. 
Colonel Wood-Martin has an illustrated paper on 
‘* Bronze Serpentine Latchets,” and other cumbrous 
dress-fasteners. Bronzes, indeed, are strongly repre- 
sented, for they furnish a third paper—‘‘ Some Un- 
described Bronzes,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles. A re- 
print of the late Bishop Reeves’s pamphlet on 





‘* Crannogs in the Counties of Antrim and Derry,” 
brief articles on ‘*Tory Island,” “ Norman Cuniform 
Stones in the Ardes, Co. Down,” and one or two 
other topics, complete a capital number of the 
Journal. 


* Kk * 

We have also received the Zas¢ Anglian, July, with 
an interesting will of a Norwich weaver, dated 1539 ; 
the Architects’ Magazine, November and December ; 
Sale Prices, November 30; and book catalogues from 
Bailey Brothers, Newington Butts, S.E. (Topography 
and Family History) ; Williams and Norgate, Henrietta 
Street, W.C. (General, and rich in recent foreign con- 
tributions to Science and Learning); L. Rosenthal, 
Munich (Hungary, Croatia, Roumania, P alestine, 
etc.) ; and Max Harrwitz, Berlin. 


et 





Correspondence. 
BOOKS IN WILLS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I have been much interested to-day by reading in 
the December Antiguary, in a notice of the session of 
the Bibliographical Society (p. 379), that the wills of 
the clergy are the most prolific in the mention of 
books. 

My predecessor as Vicar of Claines, Thomas 
Francke, who died in 1598, left by will ‘‘to his friend 
Humphrey Cratford one book called fflores Cortox.”s 

I have never come across any mention of this hook 
elsewhere, and it would be interesting to know if the 
Bibliographical Society or any reader of the Anféi- 
quary has any information respecting it. 

ALFRED S. PorTER, F.S.A. 
The Vicarage, 
Claines, Worcester. 
November 27, 1903. 


ST. ETHELREDA’S CHURCH, ELY PLACE, 
HOLBORN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Can any correspondent of the Antiguary give an 
account of the interior decorations of this old church? 
A finely-painted panel—subject on each side—which 
was found many years ago in the loft, and seems to 
claim antiquarian attention, is in the possession of 
the inquirer. 

EAST BARNET. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
otiiged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be made. 











